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| “It is an unusual, even awe-_ 
some, experience to have the CoM 
Sees. - more or less exactly as one first tradition of the Broadway musical by successfully offer- - 
ing ballet to the general public, Miss De Mille has scored 
- further triumphs and’ today climaxes a brilliant career 
i 1 .Making 4 nation-wide tour and thrilling capacity audi- _ by creating her own Dance Theatré group. tt 
° ences, the Agnes,de Mille Dance Theatre, presented by The program of the Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre : Sg 
™ 
o S. Hurok, is offering a repertoire of Miss De Mille’s _—_ contains the now famous theatrical by-words eet. |. 5 a 
r earliest pieces and selections from recent musical plays Shoes by Capezio.” These words appear everywhere in I~ @ , 
itt . . two decades of effort. The ensemble is made up of _ the entertainment field . . . the Ballet—the Theatre— - ° 
° ‘talented and experienced artists such as James Mitchell, © Motion Pictures — Television. This, too, is the fulfill- i 
ud Gemze de Lappe and Lidija Franklin, who —. a ment of a dream.... Today, as in the past, the world’s ©° i} 
virtuosit of. acting performance. reatest dancers, who know that there is nothin better 
y g pe F 
Ever since “Oklahoma!”, where she challenged the than the best, always select { 
FREE —A Capezio Dancers Gallery of out- © fe 
standing stars of the de Mille Dance ‘Theatre. - Executive offices: 1612 New York 
Write Dept. DM 154 and enclose I5¢ to cover : New Yorke Boston ¢ Chicago + Los Angeles * Hollywopd « San.Francisco« San Mateos Montreal gies 
postage and handling. Ww 
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N. Y. C. Ballet Season... 


of dance and dancers _ 


N.Y.C, Ballet, sorely missed by its home 
public since its last season in the spring, 
returns to City: Center on Jan. 12th for 10 
weeks. The: company's. principals, headed 
by Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevaky. 
remain the same. Jillana® and Jacques 
d'Amboise (see p. 40) are newly ranked 

soloists, and Barbara Fallis. Richard. 
pa and Janice Mitoff join the corps. 

At least four new works are scheduled, 
two by Jerome Rebbins and two or more 
by George Balanchine. The latter is 
definitely doing “Begleitungmusik zu einer 
Lichtspielscene” (Movie Music) to music 
of Schoenberg, to be premiered on Jan. 
19th, and a full-length “Nutcracker”, the 
first ever to be done in this country, which 
will be premiered on Feb. 2. Horace 


- Armistead will do the sets and Kayinska 


the costumes. Balanchine, who appeared 
ain the famous Tchaikovsky ballet in Rus» 
sia, is using both traditional and original 
‘material for this much anticipated work. 
- Leon Barzin conducts, as usual and Jean 


| Rosenthal will be in charge of 


tn Israel... 
- Jerome Robbins will do his ballets for 


N.Y.C. alter his return from lercel, 
(where he and Anna Sokelow ‘have been 


sent by the American Fund for Israel of 
which S. Hurok is‘a trustee) to report on 


‘how Israeli dancers can best be assisted 


_in their development. Of particular irfterest 
is a group of Yeminite dancers who may 
be seen in this country this year. 


_Ear the Ground... 
Louis celebrates a sep- 


tuagenarian on Jan. 2, probably having 


_. seen and made-as much; if not more 


modern dance history during his 70 years, 
as anyone. It will be 20 years soon since 
he started. Dance Observer. Hearty Con- 
-gratulations! 


N.Y. ‘season in Feb., prior to a 3-month 
European ‘tour that begins in March under 
the auspices of impresario Anatole Heller 
.. . The future of the attractive Slavenska- 
ae Ballet is uncertain at the moment 

. Alicia Markova, a sensation in Paris, 
where she made 8 instead of 6 guest 
appearances with the de Cuevas Ballet, 
_also performed at the gala SHAPE Ball. 
‘at the request of the Pres. of France be- 


tore she left. After her New Year's Eve 
_ appearance at the Met, she next guests 
with the Winnipeg Ballet in Canada on 
Jan. 12, 13 and 14. The Winnipeg Ballet | 


S 


for larger headquarters. After the 10th 
‘| of January our new address will be: | 


starts a‘4-month tour of Canada and the - 


Serge “Lido's 3rd book of 
photos called BALLET #3, is out and eye- 
catching as always ... Nora Kovachs 
and Istvan Rabovsky were invited back 
to TV’s “Toast of the Town” on Dec. 13. 
She danced a variation from . Fokine’ s 


“Pavillion d'Armide” and his was from 


“Taras Bulbas”. It is not unlikely that 


they will return to Europe in Feb. pending — 
further arrangements by S. Hurok . 
leading 
dancer with the Paris Opera Ballet, has 


Alexander Kalioujny. formerly 
joined Renee Jeanmaire in the de Mille 
choreographed “Girl in Pink Tights.” The 
musical is scheduled to open at the Mark 
Hellinger on Feb. 25 after try-outs in New 


| We're Moving ce 

Along with our most cordial wishes 
for the New Year. we bring the news 
that DANCE Magazine is again bound 


231. West 58th Street. New York 19. 
N. Y. The telephone numbers remain 
the “same: PL 7-3667-8-9. 


- A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO YOU 


Haven’ and Phila. .. The 
of Music promises to start the New Year: 


in a gala mood — Ballet Theatre appears 


there New Year's Eve and the afternoon | 


of Jan. 1. 

Violetta. Elvin ree returning to England, 
unable to complete the Sadler’s Wells tour 
‘because of a tendon torn in Vancouver, 
B.C. . . Beriosova, Nerina and Jackson are 
sharing her roles . . . Bambi Linn and Rod 
Alexander, at the Plaza’s Persian Room in 


Dec. will be with the Danny Kaye at the 


Schubert Theatre. in Phila.} | starting Feb. 22 
. Vera Zorina appeared as narrator with 
the Minneapolis Symphony on Dec. 8th 
Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder are 


aieing down many engagements in Israel, . 


where they have been a great success, to 
return for their winter tour... the Dec. 
13th Ziegfeld Theatre engagement of 
Liselotte Koester and Jockel Stahl, was 


cancelled by NCAC, with illness given as 


the reason ... Antony Tudor, responsible 
for the happily devised Elizabethan danc- 
es at the Juilliard British Music Festival, is 
visiting his ailing mother in England . . 
Carmelita Maracci: has done it again. Too 
late for us to get page 29 off the press, 
she cancelled her Jan. 30th engagement at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

DANCE Magazine's Walter Sorell.is the 


Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 9 & 10... 


author of a column about dance called 
“Keeping Step” which appears regularly 


on the Sunday Amusement section of the 


Providence Journal Bulletin . . . Joseph 
Gifford was responsible for the interesting 


stylized movement of the Equity Library 


Theatre's ‘production of Franz Werfel’s 
“Goat Song” . . . Jean Leon Destine & Co. 


will participate in the March of Dimes 


Drive at the Hollywood Bowl, Jan. 3ist. 
Of interest Past and Future... 


jose and Ca wilde 6 


performances durifig two weekends (Jan. 
29, 30, 31; Feb. 5, 6, 7). “Ode”, choreo- 
graphed by Limon and done to Samuel 
Barber’s “Capricorn Concerto”, will be 


premiered. Pauline Koner’s “Cassandra” 
and Doris Humphrey's 


“Ruins and _Vi- 
sions”, both first performed at Conn. Col- 
lege last July, will be featured, works 


‘along with favorites from the Limon reper- 


toire. Prior to ithe Juilliard season, the com- 


pany will be guests with the Erie (Pa.) 


Philharmonic, Jan. 19 & 20. . 
Hunter's Musical Americana”, in the works 


. for many months, is now set for a Jan. 4th | 


opening, billed as a concert-hall package. 


~The company of singing-dancing per- 


formers, will present a 2-hour revue with 


folk, traditional and “parlor” music and . 


humor. Columbia Artists Mgt. handles the 
Jan. - May cross-country tour which begins 
in Malvern, L. I. Choreography by Jerome 
Robbins material by Paul Green and 


musical arrangements by Baldwin Berger- 


sén. Among the featured dancers are 
Margaret Cuddy (Wonderiul Town) and 
Ray Harrison. 

‘May O'Donnell premieres two new 
works, “Legendary Forest” and “Dance 
Concerto” in two performances at the 
Myra 
Kinch gave a repeat 
Nov. concert on Dec. 12 .’. . Pearl Primus 
and group presented a children’s concert 
on Dec. 13th at the 92nd St. “Y”, doing 
dances to African legends such as the 
one titled “Why Mr. Spider has such a 
Small Waist”... Kathleen Hinni and 
group were seen in a program of folk 


_ dances and spirituals at the Bronx House 
-on Dec. 4th. 
grapher of “To Wake the King”, first pro- © 


. Alan Banks is the choreo- 


duction of the Jewish Theatre for Chil- 


dren's 8th season. Premiere will be Jan. 17, 


with students from the H. S. of Performing 
Arts dancing .. . The ever-popular Christ- 


mas Show at Radio City includes a new . 
version of “Sleeping Beauty” with Jean- | 
nette Tannen, Jack Beaber and Jayne . 


ormance of her - 


& 


| 
= 
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Bureau lecture series, 


. George Balanchine. 


Dec. 12th Epeched the Dance Notation 
that 
dance siudents of the feture will learn’ 


dance notation as part of their basic tech- 


nical training . . . Skivaram presented 
a program of “Kathakali” dance at New 
India House on Dec.) 10." 


In the N. Y. Schools. 


audition, is announced by Thalia™ 


*’ and Arthur-Mahoney of the School of 


Ballet Repertory. The: new dep't will give 


experience in working with different styles 
and qualities of balletic movement in clas- 


.sic and contemporary repertoire. Says the 


ennouncement, “There is a period of 


‘ growth from studio to stage where .the 


- and instructers include Freda Miller, Bon- . 


_ Ballet Perfection in an informal recital on 


~ stitutions. 


‘notes and routines .. 


student learns to. become the performer, 
which) 


is possible to many European 
dancers because of state subsidized in- 
Our dancers, however, lack this 
opportunity. It is to fill this void ame we 
plan the Workshop”. 

The 12th Christmas course at the Martha 
Graham School, Dec. 21 to Jan. 2, has 


Helen McGehee, Robert Cohan and Yuriko 


assisting Miss Graham,. .. The Roye 
Dedge School offers a spacial holiday 
“package” of 12 lessons, complete with 
. Jack Stanly and 
faculty including Jack Potteiger. Johnny 
Plaza. Tom Riley; Harrison Muller, “Your 
Show of Shows” star who recently joined 
the Stanly faculty) will conduct a one- 
day session at the Stanly School Jan. 31. 

A workshop in'creative dance for teach- 


ers is being led at the 92nd St. “Y” by 


Lucile Brahms Nathanson. Guest lecturers 


nie Bird; Grace Stanistret and Dr. Gund- 
lach ... Vera Mirova.. well-known char- 


,acter dancer and specialist in dances of 
‘the Orient, has left Chicago to make N. Y. 
her home and is. presently teaching at 


the Swoboda School . 


. The Alumnae 
Association of the Steffi eee | Dance 
Workshop holds its annual Dance Con- 
ference on Dec. 28th, with Milton Feher as 


guest speaker. For more than 10 years this 


group has held a combination Christmas 
reunion-conference - . 
presents students from her Academy of 
Jan. 3... The Young Dancers Ballet Co. 
of the -Helen Butleroff School will give 


| their 4th concert at the Needle Trades 


Be)... 4 


St... . Ew 
y-members of the Children’s Theatre Guild 


Fedor Lensky is celebrating the 
lst anniversary of his studio at 30 West 
. . Ewa Varady has directed 


in several 


performances for the Sister 


: Kenny Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Schools Around the Country... 


Pittsburgh, Po., Trixie and Ferris 


_ A workshop for and 
professional ballet dancers, selected by 


Robins, both from England but now U. S. 
the School of 


Dancing. ‘whens ‘Londoner Anne Carter | 


(continued on page 77) 3 


The 92nd St. "Y" and its New Policy ~ 


_ There has been much discussion on the 


recently announced policy of one of New * 


York's favorite centers. of dance perform- 
ance. — the.92nd St. YM & YWHA. 3 

» During the ‘thirties and to a large degree 
the forties, the “Y” harboréd the bulk of 
modern dance performances. Each new 


| recital brought intense reaction, excitement, | 


and new iaudiences to see the radical new 
movenient as it developed through its 
gifted disciples. During the fifties the in- 
tensity has slackened. 

Concurrently numerous workshop groups 
have sprung up to give ballet, ethnic and 


modern dancers an opportunity to appear 


on programs without having to take on 
the responsibility of a whole evening. 
Nothing can be more vali ‘than such 
laboratory programs. However, the calibre 


‘ef concerts and wofkshop performances 


during the past few years: have not al- 
ways been at the highest artistic level, 


despite brilli ! Critical re- 
view have 6 been. negative, or with 


kindness intended, non-existent. Generally | 


_ speaking, audiences have failed to be 


strongly attracted. Last year the “Y" gave. 


up its- well-known dance subscription 
series. The recent policy is an attempt to 


tecoup prestige and audiences by once 
again bringing to . the “handsome 
Kaufman Auditorium stage performances | 
‘of the highest interest. The situation is — 


happy for neither the dancers nor the “Y”. 
Since no written. statement. had been 


made on the change of policy, we have 
asked Dr. 


William Kolodny, Educational 
Director of the “Y", and Doris Humphrey. 
(who was previously on the Auditions 


, Committee, and in addition is the all-over 
Director of the “Y's very active, Dance 
Center), to inform the dance world of their _ 
‘precise stand on the matter. The following 


is their response. 


Statement of Doris Humphrey and Dr. Kolodny: | 


This year there has been a change of 
policy at the Dance Center of the 92nd 
St. YM-YWHA. For over two decades the 
“Y” stage has been a generous host to a 
wide variety of dancers who have given 
concerts in several styles and at all levels | 


of ability, from amateur to. professional. 


All of these concerts were under the juris- 
diction of the “Y" Dance Committee, a 
group of leading teachers and choreog- 
raphers. For practical reasons, members 
of this committee were ‘unable to func- 
tion regularly, extensively, or to be fa- 


.Miliar with much of the dancing presented. 


The general policy, however, was to make 
the “Y" available to as many dancers as 


possible who were e generally considered to 


have merit. 
At the end of the past season, Dr. ‘William 
Kolodny, appraising the current scene, 


came to the conclusion that the policy of 
the “Y” 


is, at this time, too and: in 
need of revision in the direction of more 
discriminating selection of dancers to be 


presented. He therefore decided to ask 


dancers to audition the principal works 
which they intended to present at a “Y” 
.program and appointed Doris Humphrey 
to the responsibility ‘of accepting or re- 
jecting applicants. She has as consultants 
Louis Horst and Martha Hill. 

Both measures — the enforcement of 
auditions, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee of one; were admittedly, drastic 
steps. Understandable they have met with 
criticism and even resentment: Our an- 


| swer is best expressed by saying that a . 


bad situation needs drastic.cure. 
_ The vesting of judgment in one person 
of high repute in the dance world, is, as 


wrong, costumes disastrou- 
_@ finished ending may never have’ been 


DANCE Magazine 1041 York 23, N. Y. Rudolf G¥th- 
wine, owner and publisher. Reentered as second-class matter 134. at the Post Office, New Yerk,. 
N. ¥., under the ect of March 3, 1879. E Magazine. All rights rese be 
tents of the magazine may not be reproduced in whole or in pert. tthe ship onqneng Printed in U. S. A. 
ption prices: Un St. and ns, and Canada. years $9.00: Pan‘Americen, 

: other foreign, | year 


$5.00, 
$6.00, two years rs $11.00. ‘Single "Copies at 50 


50 cents, Four 
address exactly es it 


for @ new subscription, List 


we see it, than the of 


a committee of: many distinguished per- 


sonages which proves to be cumbersome ce 


and impractical. Yet, no one concerned 


considers or desires the new arrangement © 7 
Its continuance | 


to be a permanent one. 
depends entirely on the results obtained. 

Another complaint against the 
policy is that to audition a program months 
in advance of performance is a heavy 
burden on a dancer. This is true and un- 


new 


fortunate. But one may say that experience _ 
has definitely shown that a major dance ~ 
accepted on faith, when it is only partially 


completed, all too often fails later in im-, _ 


portant respects — the music may be 
or the un- 


brought to completion. Far better to be 
firm in the beginning than to be sorry 
after the performance. It is necessary and 
important to the that Performances 


they present should be of a professional 


or semi-professional calibre, rather than 
on a student ‘workshop level: : 


It is not that dancers who. fcxil to” 


obtain dates at the “Y” (or who do not 


wish to fall in with the "Y” plan), have 


no other stages on which to perform. There 
are numerous others including: the Thec- 


tre de Lys, Henry St. Playhouse, Educa- & 


tional Alliance, Stage for Dancers -at 


Cooper Union, Amato Theatre; Hunter Col- 
lege Playhouse, and the Brooklyn Academy. 


_ Finally, the “Y" wishes everyone to know 
that, as always, it is motivated™by a sin- 


cere desire to befriend both dance and | 


dancers; that its aim is to be of help in 


raising standards of performance, and | 


_that it has only good wishes and encour- 
agement for young dancers. The new 


policy in no way shuts the door in the 


face of young performers who are ready | 


for its stage. On the contrary, it wants 
them more than ever. 


Doris Humphrey — William Kolodny 
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SHIPSTADS & JOHNSON 
18th ANNUAL 


LIES 1954 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
DAZIAN'S 


ELASTICIZED- 
| TU-TU LEOTARD? 


| Executive Director A charming and beautiful 
| leotard made of elasti-’ 
: P. K. von EGIDY cized cotton with an at- 
tached tu-tu of fine nylon 
Props and Settings Designed by . tulle. . | 
FERNANDO CARRERE COLORS:; Pink, Mignon, Maize, Lime, ~ 
| Aqua, Red, Black, White. 
7 All Costumes Designed by CHILDREN’S SIZES: 2-4-6-8-10-12 
| HELEN ROSE . $3.95 each 
| | ADULT'S SIZES: 12-14-16-18 
and $4.75 each 
Featuring FABRICS sy DAZIAN’ 
ESTABLISHED 1842 | 
World's Largest and Oldest Theatrical Organization 
‘142 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
IN CALIFORNIA: DAZIAN‘S OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 730 SO. FLOWER ST:, LOS ANGELES 17 
BOSTON ( 16): 400 BOYLSTON STREET » CHICAGO (2): 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
(V): 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
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our packages. 


I'm going to do re) sole number in our recital 
this spring. Miss Jane, my dance feacher, has started to 


plan our recital already! | | 
She always gets all her ‘things from Boum's 
| Philadelphia, and she Bays they're super. She also said that | 
we're going to. save lots of money on our costumes because es 
Baum’s wrote hel that prices are way down this year. ~y' 
Was Mommy “glad to hear that! 
It's swell that Miss Jane knows about Baum's. 
their costume fabrics are always so pretty and | 
different—and we don’t have to wait long 
What like best of all is s looking 

thru Baum's Blue. Book of Costume 
| Fabrics—Miss Jane says it's so 
easy to work 
pretty, too. 
If you ‘ll listen | 
to me, you'll send for | 
one right away 
you're a dance 
teacher—Miss Jane 
can't do without 
hers. 

| She's 
excited too! 


Since 1887 


Baum’ 


Theatrical Department Store 


106-1 114 S. 11th ST., PHILA, 1, PA, == 


6060666 


AGENTS FOR 


ano Desuco 
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. A great deal was expected at Ballet The 


atre’ s new ballet premiered on-Omnibus (CBS) 


mental set;. 


Dec. 6 particularly since choreographer Eu- 


+ 


gene Loring had turned in so brilliant a pres- 


entation of “Billy the Kid” the previous month. 
There was a distinguished roster of collabor- 
‘ating .artists — Ernest Hemingway, George 
Antheil, Eugene Loring, Estaban Frances and 
the whole of The Ballet Theatre to cast from. 
There was also what must certainly have been 
the largest audience ever to sit in on the 


premiere of a work that was to enter the _ 


repertoire of a ballet company. 

But “Capital of the, World” was not a total 
success. One reason for the unimpressive show- 
ing. was that it was preceded by another ver- 


+ sion of the same. story in the form of a play. 


The first version naturally gave the viewer al 
he expected a. parallel ballet. 

Words are wonderfully expressive. The 
movements of a trained body are wonderfully 
expressive. Each is useful in its own province. 
The nuances of ideas need words. The thought 
process, the material of reasoning needs words, 
Feelings, emotion, inner-life, break out in tell - 
ing ‘gesture when words stumble over ‘one 
another and fail.’ Eugene Loring was aware 
of this in adapting a ballet from a story. He 
changed the locale, he introduced new charac- 
ters, he took liberties with the narrative, he 
chose elements that would make “his piece ‘a 
ballet, not a: short story. Significantly, the 
ballet was: at its best in the danced passages, 
most vulnerable when stylized agonized ges- 
tures were meaningful only because. accom- 
panied by the narrator. | 

The role of Paco, the lad whose ideals a 
cynical Madrid could not ‘tarnish, was danced 
by Roy Fitzell. It was not his fault that. he 
was preceded by a starry-eyed youngster with 
unforgettable lines by Hemingway. The con- 
trast. was. unfair, but the fact is the dancer 


seemed Jess sympathetic, less colorful, except 


in his pas de deux with the high-spirited girl 


- played by Lupe Serrano. The unlisted dancer 


who. played the role the cowardly bull-’ 
n 


fighter turned in a fine performance both in 
his frustrated soliloquies and his bits of dance. 


Scott Douglas was excellent as. the jealous 


apprentice. 

angles, closeups, changing ‘milieus — _ the 
Fait ‘of the ballet as a whole’ could 


JANUARY, 


“<4 


not be perceived.. The merits .of Capital of 
the World” as a ballet for the theatre can | 
be gauged only in a theatre. 

The Ford Workshop: presented a program 
of dance arranged by Walter Terry on NBC's 
Excursion on Nov. 15. Participating artists 
itcluded La Meri,. Maria Tallchief, Andre 
Eglevsky, Jean Destiné and Gloria and, Roger 
The most notable dancing. 
‘(and that could well include the entire dance 
field as well as television) was that°of Istvan 
-Rabovsky and Nora Kovach. on of the. 
Town” (CBS — Nov. 22). The iet-trained. 
dancers, particularly the man, auld a newdi- 
mension to virtuosity in dance. Rabovsky’s — 
doyble turns’ in’ the air while doing a jeté + 
en tournant (sinking onto one knee, too) were 
sensational. -And so were his. series of un-' 
_interrupted air turhs and his grande pirouette. 
The pair ‘danced an unfamiliar version of the 
Don Quixote pas de deux which: included 
much_ dancing and not just partnering for 
the man, even in the first section. . . Inter- 
esting aside 6n audience reaction: I saw Ra- 
bovsky and Kovach on a TV set in the lobby 
of a hotel in. Des. Moines, Towa. The. place 
was full. of. the usual people waiting for. 
friends. These were all agog about Henry. 
Fonda whg was Vin with 
cashier. Eventually the exciting periiiemee 
on the television screen drew their attention j 
and ‘all eyes were riveted on the dancers.. No. 
one ever did find out what to Henry 
Fonda. 

“Another Don Quixote was danced by Paula 
Lloyd and John Kriza on the Kate Smith 


‘Show (NBC) on Nov. 11. The poor presen- 


tation was marked by television’s most com- 
8 drawback + cramped space. The- work 
dancers seemed, faulty and unexciting. 
‘The’ cameras were most illogical. During the 
coda one dancer was in focus for a step and 
then the ‘lens switched to the other, giving an 


impression of unrelated scraps of dancing 


coming -up in any sequence. one point 


_ Miss Lloyd finished a difficult step well up 


She andthe camera -re- 
the dancer breathing heavily 


front near the lens. 
mained fixed, 


the while framing Kriza doing oa pir- 


ouette in the distance. 
We love Kate’ Smith for giving work 6 
good dancers and making it possible for a 


LOOKING TELEVISION 


oy: nursery- -rhyme dance — one with the 


-as she bounced on the bed-spring. 


Aan: Bares! 


large. public to see them. And: we love some 
of her bumbling introductions. She intro- 


-duced Kriza and Lloyd as stars of the Ballet 


Theatre who had “European critics’ doing. 
tour jeté over their performance.” 

The too vocal Voice of Firestone (NBC- 
Mondays) has had Peter Birch and Barbara 
Ferguson dancing to some of the semi-classics 
it features. The program has developed an 
exasperating custom. When a-piece of music 
obviously composed for dancing is on the pro- 


gram the title.is superimposed on a lovely 
‘and appropriate dance picture while a studio 


announcer explains the origin of the dance — ~ 
(as the Dance of the Comedians on Nov. 30.) 


After all that introduction the camera sWitches~. 
to Howakd Barlow shaking a stick’ at the ~ 


orchestra for the entire number.) 
The Loygine Symphonette and: Ballet (CBS)> 
had a, spec ‘ial Thanksgiving show! on, Nov. 26. 
It included ' excerpts from “The Red Mill” 
with | _chorography by Toni Charmoli, who can 
maké four couples look like a ballet. Susan 
Cansino) and Dusty McCaffery did a panto-: 
ed as a boat, rigged up with sails. The studio * 
scenic department outdid. itself with wind and 
cloud effects. The ‘Cansino girl was real cute” 


“This Is Show Business” (NBC) had rhe 


amazing |Martha Ann Bentléy on Név.- 24.__ 


This young lady executes impossible pirouettes ” 
— things like hopping on pointe while doing 
fouetté turns. There are several dancéts who 
are in demand for this spectacular sort of 
dancing. ‘The nice part of Miss Bentley’s work 
is that though she achieves: much -more difh- | 
cult tricks than the others she also has much ' 
better technique and truer positions. The ques- ., 
tions dreamed up for the “troubled” perform- 
ers to ask on this show are obviously to give 
Sam Levenson a chance to tell a “mama” 
anecdote and to give George Kaufman a chance 
to air his pessimism. Miss/ Bentley asked 
whether show people are neurotic in their bid 
for applause. Miss Bentley shouldn't have any 
greater worty. 3 

‘Two headline comedians kidded ballet last 
month. What: the public laughs at in our field 
may be an: , index, to what elements of dance 
have enteréd mass consciousness. On +Shoin | 
of Shows” (NBC) on Dec. 5 Imogene Coca 

(continued on page 75) 
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SCHOOL of BALLET 


Suite 622 

- 306 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

- Phone: WA 2-6914 


_STEFFI NOSSEN 


| SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 


Classes for Children & Teen Agers 
_ Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St. 


For further information write: 
Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont 
Larchmont 2-0785 Plaza 9-7200 


DONALD SAWYER | 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


Write for new list of Teacher's notes 
hs del Madison Ave., New, York 22, N.Y. 


3-8639 


Ga: Ajken, S.C. Waynesboro, Ga. 


.DOLINOFF 


BALLET SCHOOL 
George Walton Apartments, Augusta, Ga. 
Telephone: 6-199! 


| ‘Alexis Dolinoff, Ballet Master-Choréographer 
Frankie Dansiger, Balled, Mistress 


« PREPARATORY BALLET FOR CHILDREN, 


REGISTRATION: 


under the artistic direction of 


Eilean O€onnor 


author of "Flexing for: Ballet", and 
“Elementary Full Pointe Ballet Technique" 
_ “Intermediate Full Point Ballet Technique". 


aded classes 


PECIAL ADULT BEGINNERS COURSE 
“(evening classes) 
FLEXING FOR BALLET 
FULL POINTE TECHNIQUE 

IAL RSES: 


CHARACTER & CHOREOGRAPHY 
ADVANCED TECHN | 
PROFESSIONAL VARIATIONS 


Weekdays 6-6:30 
Sat. 2-2:30 


*ACADEMY OF BALLET PERFECTION* 
156 West 56 St. COlumbus 5-9545 


Letters. 


43 


from 


our 


Readers... 


Dear Doris 


On reading your article in the lla 
issue of Dance Magazine, “Impressions of . 


the Sadler’s Wells Ballet”, ‘IT feel that you 
don’t entirely appreciate what Sadler’s Wells 
stands for and how vital it is’ for the ballet 
of today. In America there is a constant 
search for something new,/ and unless the 
traditions are preserved by organizations like 
Sadler’s Wells, the living and evolving ballet 
could miss the very thing, for which it is 


searching . .. My opinion is not prompted by 


my being English or by a loyalty to Sadler’s 
Wells, — because I feel very strongly that 


ert should be international, and it’s one of 


the reasons I have cothe to America. But I 


feel that the American dancers and choreog- 


raphers are missing something very wonderful 


that comes through. understanding of the : 


traditions of the -art of ballet in older . 
countries. 
Its roots. lie deep in: the past, its back- 


eround is that of the Italidn renaissance and 
the royal courts of France, its graceful phys- 
ical attitudes inspired by statues of Greek 


gods and its allegro, so lacking in all other 


dance forms, dates from the Romantic Fra. 
Ballet is the stylized form of the European 
dance, a subtle and poetic art, a fusion of 
mevement, painting,‘ music and drama. To 


carry on this brilliant and glamorous medium, | 


we must -study the ‘traditions, and reverence 
deeply those who have devoted their lives to 
its. perfecting. 

The future of ballét today lies ths ‘a 
schools which teach the pure classical tech- 


‘nique, a technique however, which must be 
‘realized-as a means and never an end. A 


dancer must be master of every pas and have 
a mind imbued with the classical style. Such 
a ‘dancer will fall back on his traditions 
even when .creating a ballet in “free” style. 


This link between the classical and modern 
_new ballets’ should never 


is all important; 
break with fradition. The Diaghilev Ballet. 
made famous by the works of its own choreog- 
faphers, nevet broke with the past. Companies 
that are built around certain stars can never 
achieve true greatness and only constant 
striving after artistic unity in the true clas- 
sical tradition has earned for the’ Sadler’s 


2 
: 
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able reading. 


sae 
wathol 


Wells_a foremost place. in ballet history . . 

I know you feel that ballet should’ be an 
illumination of life and not an escape from 
it, and so do I. If one allows for the all too 
human desire to see facts dressed in fantasy, 


then the. Sadler’s Wells portrayals are indeed E 


realistie.. 


Thank you very for ‘the very fair 


criticism you gave the Sadler's Wells artists 
and ballets but I think you would-enjoy the 


ballets better if you realized that, in the 


opinion of many people; passion is not any 
less real when it as controlled, and very few 
people tear their hair and emote extravagantly 


_when faced with the tragedies of life that are . 
ever present, though varying in degree. 


Barbara Barrie 
Instructor; Ballet Department 
Univ. of Utah ; 


Editor: 


‘It has. been intention for some time to’ 


write and express my pleasure’ over your 
wonderful DANCE Magazine. Each month. 
I am assured of the greatest reading enjoy: 
ment. . 
“I’ll write tomorrow” rut was the.réally grand 
set of photographs on “Shropshire Lad”. 
which appeared ina recent issue. They are. 
to me, the finest action shots I have seen in 


_a good while! So. much is captured of the 


réal ‘isis that one almost expects the 
prints to start dancing right - before one’s 
eyes. A great amount of the dramatic power 
of the poetry is compressed: in the hangsman 
scene. Altogether it is a wonderful collection 


and I sincerely hope that very shortly we will . 4 


be having another superb set. of photos by 
yeur gifted photographer, Jack Mitchell. 
‘Thank you and your publication for many 
enjoyable hours of relaxation and pleasure- 
| | Robert Tynes 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Blanche Evan: 


Coming upon your _ first 
amateur Creative dancer was 


With an enthusiastic friend I had just come 
from my; | first (and possibly last) exercisé 
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DANCE 
DAS | 


. What finally moved me out of that. 


article ‘on the 
like. finding , 
bread after having been offered only stones. — 


nt 
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with novelties! Write for list of routinies 4 
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Hall, 


DANCE 
EDUCATORS 
of AMERICA 
Come one! Come all! 

OPEN MATERIAL ‘SESSION 


Park Sheraton Hotel 
7th Avenue at 55th Street 
New York 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24th 
10 AM. to 5 P.M. 


The Dance Educators of America cordi- | 
ally extends to you, the dance teachers. 
of America, an invitation to attend and 
participate in this Open Material Ses- 
sion. We are anxious to have you learn 
for yourself the fine work being done 
by DEA membership. 


Faculty will include: 


EARL ATKINSON — Tap , 
CHRISTINE PARKS — Baby Dances 
SENIA SOLOMONOFF 
Advanced Ballet 
SAL LETO — Ballroom 
ADELAIDE COURTNEY 
Ghildren's Ballroom © 


For ‘details, contact: 


Dance Educators of America 
90-50 Parsons Boulevard . ites 
Jamaica 32, N. 


DANCE TEACHERS | 


Speed the progress ‘of your pupils thru modern 
graded tap~routines. Have your recital sparkle 


2622 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, " 
JIMMY HAMILTON, Director 


Miriam MARMEIN 
_ New York Courses Now 
Ballet . . Pantomime .. . Plasto-Rhythmics. 
Original Repertoire 


Written Home :Study Course 
30 Lessons Now Available | 


el Sutton 330 E. 56 PL 1-1700 


BALLET SCHOOL 


Classic Ballét — Toe — Spanish — Variations 
— Intermediate — Advanced 
Professional 


JOSEPH LEVINOFF 


57th St., N. Y. C. 


Cl 6-3846 


720 E. 92nd St. 


JANUARY, 


Advanced Acrobatics 
and 


Theory and 

Acrobatics and Tumbling 

\— TRICKS — 406 ILLUSTRATIONS — $5.00 
James A. Rozanas - 

Chicago 19,. 

Free Circular sent upon request 1, 


1954 
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to use it as an expression, among other things, 
of our feelings and experiences. The mové- 
ments given to us the other day left us feeling : 
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Dance 


statements, 


. After having studied 
technique at the University 
Wisconsin, I was a little disappointed twelve | 
years later to be offered the same material. 
It seemed quite unrelated to my present self. 
The tense, straining.. angular:, movements 
seemed appropriate twelve years ago—I was 
unmarried, filled ‘with strange, 


class under .. 
Graham 


wonderful outlet and seemed to release us 
all for more: enjoyment ‘of our experiences 
at school. However, since then. we've ‘had a 
lot of our unfulfilled yearnings fulfilled. We 
have families, aftivities, etc:, but. have never 
lost our real love of dance and would like 


only exhausted and strained and as if. our 


muscles had all been turned inside out. There 


was none of the exhilaration I had “expected. 


think, as you do, that the amateur has’. 
different things to say and express from the 


artist. Our lives aren’t dedicated to abstract 
problems of the dance; the people, I. am. think- 


ing of are happy being housewives: and 


mothers, but still have aspects to their naturés 
that only dance can express. I was interested 
during the exercise class ” the teacher, 
in trying to make us all 4fghten our top leg 
muscles for some exercise, say, “This, is ter: 


ribly hard'.for women to do”. Why -shouldn’t 
we do movements more natural. to the female, 
and equally expressive? I realize a certain’, 
amount of technique is necessary. for ‘a dance : 


vocabulary leading to expression, but it seems 


‘to,me that the basis of our expression — we 


amateurs—is not a contraction-expansion 
emphasis... 


I suppose I'm dreaming, but I see a idee | 


renascence of what be called 
cated folk art. . 


Toppers, » 


I am writing this letter after reading. an 
article in your July issue: called “Report on 


the Orient” by Paul Szilard: Our own “Studio — 
program 


Group” activities and 
schedule have prevented me from writing 
sooner. In his article, by a few inaccuraté 
whether or not it was intentional, 
Mr., Szilard gave the impression that all 
dancers here are undiscipilined and indiffer- 
ent (up to a poipt) to their work — ‘their 


~ teachers as well. This is not true and I would 
suggest that Mr. 
views in such a widespread magazine, next 


Szilard, before airing his 


time do a little research. If he had but made 


| ‘the’ effort: he would have discovered several 
other groups besides the one he was visiting 
—- each different in its approach to the 


dance and the way in which the dancers are 
trained. . . ' Mrs. Ricardo Cassell 
Manila, Philippines 


a little. | 
of | 


, unfulfilled” 
yearnings, and that kind of dance was a 
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| Dear. Editor: : 


SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Official School of the New York City Ballet 
BALANCHINE, Chairman _( ) 
Fet1a DouBprovsKa 
ANATOLE OBOUKHOFF 
Reman. 
Sruart 
Antonina TUMKOVSKY. 
PIERRE Via ADIMIROFF 


‘Character Dancing —Y our Ladowsk 
Catalogo on request” 


. 637 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
PL 5-1422 


/ 


of Arts Degree 
with a Major in Dance 


Combines professional training with a 
liberal arts education 


JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 


SuTLeR UNIVERSITY Indianapolis, Indiana : 


LAWRENCE HINDLE 
| Dance Director for Jacob Rijs House | 
Classes in 
BALLET MODERN TAP 


DANCE. PLAYERS W. 56th St. 
CH 2-6431 


| SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Character — Tap 
information sent upén request 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave.’ 
Chicago 5. Phone: WEbster’ 9-372 


“ACROBATICS” 


Specialized Training 


JOE PRICE 


1697 Broadway ‘Suite 302) N. Y.C. 


CO 5-8877 


UAPALA 
_ HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern. 


18 East 38th Street N.Y. C. 
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ROUTINES 


“MUSICAL. 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


finest a 
complete selection of Dance 
Records made specifically 
for Dance Teachers and 

their Students 


TAP BALLET ACROBATIC | Jan. 3 & 10 Edwin 


drama for children “Pecos 


MODERN + CHARACTER 
GYPSY « INDIAN « SPANISH 
ORIENTAL + CHINESE 
RHUMBA > HAWAIIAN 
MILITARY COMEDY 
BATON FINALE PRODUC. . 


TION 
PERSONALITY SONG | 
“AND DANCE 


 QVER 200 


MUSICAL SELECTIONS 


ALL RECORDED AT 78 RPM. 
ON BREAK RESISTANT PLASTIC 


Write today for ‘our new 
"1954 CATALOG 


RECORDS 


SHEET MUSIC 


For Teacher’s classroom and 
‘Students’ home practice 


RUSSELL. 
RECORDS 


Post Office Box 328. 
Ventura, California 


most q 


NOVELTY. AND 


1: Jan. 10 


Jan. 10 


? 


| JANUARY 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS| 
N.Y.C. 


Dec. 29-Jan. 3 Merce Cunningham & Co. 
Theatre De Lys; 8: (eves), 


2:40 (Sat. & Sun. mat.) 


Jan. 1 Ballet Theatre | 
Bklyn Academy ins 
. 8:30 p.m. 
Jan. 1-3. Playhouse Dance Co. 
Henry St. Playhouse; 
2:30 p.m. 


Bill the Coyote Cowboy” 
Carnegie Recital Hall; 
3:30 pm. 
Jan. 9 , Martha Graham 
Dance Notation Bureau, 


lecture series. 
Juilliard School Recital 
Hall; 700 p.m. 


Polish Songs = Dances 
| St. YM-YWHA; 


8:40 pan. 


9 & 10 May O'Donnell” & Co. 
‘Hunter Playhouse; (9) 8: 30, 
(10) 3:00 p.m. 


Playhouse Dance Co. 

92nd St. YM-YWHA; 

| 3:30. p.m. 

Jan. 10 
_ Group 

Educational 

8: :30 p.m. 


_ Eastern Dance Center, Car- 
negie Hall, #850; 
/ 9:00 p.m. 
Jan. 12- Feb. 16 N. ¥. C. Ballet 
N. Y. City Center 
Music & Drama 


Royal Festival Co. 

of Greece 
8:30 p.m. é 


Jan. 12 


Spanish Dance F 
featuring Carola Goya, 
Bklyn Academy of . Music; 
8:30pm 


Jan. 13. 


Festival of Dances from’ 
_ South East Asia 
"92nd St. YM-YWHA; 


Jan. 16 


8:40 p.m. 


Jan. 29-30-31 Jose Limon & Co. 


School of Music; 4 


j 


Dance Arts 


| Sophia Delza in a lecture- 


demonstration. presented by: 


2list Season 


DANCE STUDY TOUR 
July 7th to Sept. I2th. 
$890 all-expense 
incl. steamer 
Congenial travel in ENGLAND, FRANCE, ‘GER. 
MANY, ITALY, and SWITZE RLAND. Courses, in. 
struction, and interpretative work in Moder: 
Dance and Ballet’ plus an understanding of Euro 
pean Folk ‘Dancing. Considerable time in bott 
London and Paris, where recitals will be attendec 
(Sadler's Wells) as well .as course ‘work given by 
famous European instructors. 
- Other trip: to all parts of Sone 
Latin America and the Orient 
“America's Foremost Organization for 
Educational Travel"* 
‘Your Travel Agent or 


SITA- 545 Fifth Ave... N. Y.C. @ MU 2-6544 
323 Geary St.. San | Francisco DO 2-5279 


THE KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
1365 6th | “Avenue at 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Just Out — Louis Horst 
PRE .CLASSIC DANCE 


Profusely Illustrated $4 


4 


Jerry and Jeanie at Dancing School 


Tap Workbook for beginnérsi-4, 5,6 &7 Yr. Old. 
$5.00. 11952 Midwest Dance’.‘Convention Book 50 
excellent routines—$15.00 only a few left. 


order from ALINE WEALAND ‘RHODES 
226 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kansas 


Write 
today! 


for FREE 
illustrated 
Brochure 


' choreographed especially for you 
- by Lougs Da Pron for use in your 
own studio or home. 8 or 16 mm. 


Write. 


5666 Sunset, Dept. 14, éaamaagad Calif. 


FILMED TAP ROUTINES 


BETTER DANCING, Ine: 


GILBERT 


@ Including new and original ‘baby routines, 
| er designed to fit the youngest 
pupi 

5210 Vineland Ave., North Hollywood, “Calif. 


MUSIC ‘SUPPLY C0. 


Dance School S pecialists 


_ COMPLETE SHEET MUSIC 
If it’s published, we 
have it or will get it. 
DANCE ROUTINES | 
STANDARDS — ORCHS. 


COMPLETE. RECORD STOCK 
Russell - Selva - Ringle - Totten 
Stepping Tones - Dot - Rainbow 
LARGEST BALLROOM AND 

AMERICAN STOCK EVER 
COMPILED 
Seeco, Tico, Coda, SMC, iaes, 
Decca, Columbia, etc. 

‘BATONS and MUSICAL 

ACCESSORIES 

FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Make us year Headquarters for all — 
_ your musical recital needs. 


We ship anywhere 
| Commonwealth 6-3738 _ 
400 Boylston -St., Boston, Mass. 


- 
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‘DANCE 
‘ROUTINES 


With Complete Sheet Music 
by VERONINE VESTOFF 


59 The Golden Doll—Character Toe—Adv. 

52 Rustic Carnival—2 Girls—inter. 

48 Russian Dance—Folk—Adv. 
49 Russian Folk Song—Folk—Int, - { 
50 Russian Peasant Dance—Folk—Int. 

51 Russian Sweethearts—Folk—Int. 

54 Silver Star Polka—Folk—int. . 

58 The Firefly—Classic—Adv. 

57 Tamara—Character—Adv. . 

56 Sylvia Danices—Classic—Int. 

55 Sleeping Beauty Valse—Classic—int. 
62 The Jockey—Classic—int. - 

63 The Moon Fairy—Classic Toe—Adv. 

A The Way of Old Pekin—Cheracter—int. 

65 The White Peacock—Interpretive—int.. 
66 Titania—Classic—Adv. 

“67 Tyrolian Folk Dance—Group Folk—lint. 

68 Valse Bluette—Ciassic Toe—Adv. 


70 Young and Old—Character—int. 
34 Pas de Irois—Classic—Adv. 
32 Obertas—Polish Country Dance—Adv. 
33 Pas de Deux—Classic Toe—Adv. 
35 Petite Poilka—Cilassic—Adv. 
36 Pierette—Ciassic Toe—Adv. 
3/ Pierrot—Character—Adv. 
3¥ Poet's Love—Group Folk—Int. 
40 Polish Bride—Character—Adv. 
42 Polish Mazurka—tolk—Adyv. . 
41 Polka Caprice—Cilassic Toe—Adv. 
43 Polka Musette—Coupie—Adv. 
44 Pomponette—a character dance—Adv. 
45 Puppets—Boy & Giri—Adv. 
46 Rendezvous—a character solo—Adv. 
53 Serenade d'Amour—Classic—Adv. 
17 Dance Tyrolese—Folk—int. 
i8 Echo of the Ballet—Toe—Adv. 
i? Esmeraida Galop—Toe—int, 
20 Fascination Vaise—Toe—Adv, 
21 Gavotte ‘Lady grades 
22 German Peasant Dance—Boy & Girl—Adv. 
23 Gopak—Character—Adv. 
24 Grand Valse Brillante—Classic Toe—Adv. 
25 Hungarian Folk Dance—Character—Adv. 
‘61 The Hussar—Military Solo—Adv. 
26 Kaleenka—Folk—Beginner 
(28 La Danseuse—Toe—Adyv. P 
30 Na Beregn Polka—Folk—All grades 
31 Naughty Girl Polka—Beginner 
47 Russian Couple Dance—Folk—Iint. 
10 Caucasian Veil Dance—Orientai—int. 
60 The Hungarian Don Juan—Charecter—Adv 
A Russian Maid—Folk—int,, ~ 
29 Moment Lyrique—Toe—Adv.. 
‘1 Air a Danser—Toe—Inter. 
‘3 A la Valse—Classic Toe—Adv. 
6 Badinerie—Toe—Adv. 
7 Belinda Polka—Classic Ballet—int. 
8 Bon Vivant—Eccentric—Adv. 
9 Bow and Arrow—Classic—Iint. 
13 Chinese Dance—Character—Int. 
Champagne Galop—Eccentric—Adv. 
14 Celumbia—Classic Toe—Adv. 
27 La Coquette—Toe—Adv. 
15 Dance of the Magyars—Folk—Int. 
16 Danse Serpentine—Character—Adv. . 
4A Mexican Flower—Character—Adv. 


12 Chin-Fu's Wedding; 24 pages ‘of music; 


| 2A Holiday in Russia; 20 he ei of music . 


and dance notes. 


$1 each 


$7.00 for any 10 Routines | 
Ve C.0.D.'s Send money order er sheck 
DANCE BOX 446 
1841 BROADWAY | 
NEW. YORK 23, N. Y. 


69 Valse Polonaise—Classic Toe—Adv. 


$4.00 for any 5 Routines - 
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Jan. 19-Feb. 28 


Jan. -20 | 
Jan: 23° 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 30 a 


8:30 p.m.. 


Harriette Ann Gray & Co. 


Ballets de Paris 
Broadway Theatre 


‘Merce Cunningham & Co. 
Bklyn Academy of Music: 


Central H. S. of Needle 


Trades; 8215 p. 


Jewish Dance Concert 
ae by Fred Berk 

‘Cooper Union; 8 :30 p.m. 

Walter Terry interviews 

Martha Graham 

92nd St.° -YM-YWHA; 


2:40 p.m. 


Ana Maria & Co. 


Bklyn Academy, of — 


8330 p.m. 


andy warhol 


Hamilton, 
j 
Agnes de Mille 
Theatre g Sagin aw 

ic 
9& 10 
NCisco, Rapids 
ich. 
ark, 
Bakersfield 14 <pringhield, 
apolis, In 
Cincinnati, 
nee io 
nd. 
19 Louisville, 
12. San 
20 Nashville, | 
Tenn. 
al. 
22 & 23 Memphis 
Cal. 24 Little Rock, 
ittle Roc 
uston, La. 
18 Pensacola, 
a. 
19 & 20 ee 29 & 30 New 
Seattle, Orient, 
22 & 23 
_ Ore. la. 
Idaho 
Sadler's Wells 
Butte, Mont. 
29. Dec. 22-Jan. 3 Chicago, 
Mont. 
30 Helena, Jan, 5&6 Atlanta. 
Mont. Ga. 
7 Birmingham, 
a. 
8&9 N 
Ballet La. 
12-14 Washington, 
Jen. 1: Brooklyn, D. C. 
15-17 Cleveland, 
io 
NE 19-21 Pittsburgh, 
N. 22 & 23 Baltimore, 
4 Erie, Pa. Md. 
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‘AND ACCESSORIES 


Soft Toe Ballets 
‘Leotards & Ballet TuTus 
Toe Shoes, Tap Shoes 


FREED /ENGLISH TOR SHOES 


New York 19, Nr. 6th Ave 
Write for Free Catalog “DM” 


| 


450 Geary St. 


“TINY TOT | 
TAP TE 


* By Glenn Shipley & Al Alan Maple 


A completely new system for teach- 
ing babies and beginners a modern 


approach to tap dancing. Contains . 
ten (10) progressive dances beginning | 


with the most simple form and build-— 
ing with each dance. Complete styl- 
ing of body and arm movements is 
fully described and a very interesting 
approach to the teaching of rhythms | 
is presented. 


$5.00 Postpati 
Send check or money order to 
Shipley and Maple 

School of the Dance 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Price: 


Send foe complete listing of routines. 
available by mail | 


KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics - 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Top Cellophane 


Send for .New Catalogue . 


112 West 44th Street 
N ew | York City 


COSTUMES 
: Made to order 
j for 
|) DANCE 
\ All. Other Occasions 
‘Cireulars FREE 
THE COSTUMER | 
238 State St.‘ Dept. & 
Schenectady 5, N. Y 


~ 
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: In this month’s News Section, you will find a notice to the a that, on einai x DANCE Magazine. is : 
_ + moving to 231 West 58th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. On the surface that sounds simple enough. We are changing one . Ss 
building number for another and one street.-number for another. But actually much more is implied. | ' 


ee Our moving represents a record of growth) and development that fairly takes our breath away when we : 
look back upon even its most recent aspect. For, only a year and a half ago, with a new editor and-a new editorial . ..° 
policy, we moved into a shiny new office at 1841 Broadway. We were eager but a bit nervous. For we were taking 2 
a big step — adding to our staff — making plans for expanding the magazine itself. 
_ And now, only eighteen months later, we have already outgrown our quarters. The magazine is larger and 
more inclusive than ever, Ald again we re taking the plunge — this time more confidently. knowing that DANCE | 
| Magan is truly the voice of the entire dance world. 
Sa Ne All of.us are happy about our growth, and especially are we - happy to have as.our publisher Rudolf 
7 Orthwine. Each time that DANCE Magazine has taken a fresh step, it has been his initiative and encouragement 
that has ,made the progress possible. It is his enthusiasm that furthers the vision of a —— that rig and 
beautifully reflects the great art of dance. 


Who is Rudolf Orthwine? Why has he so adamantly vipeenel DANCE “ee since > he took over as- 
publisher some thirteen years ago? 


There are many practical men. who think of the aits as a Sipleltory for diletantes and ne’er-do- wells. 7 
Then there are others — like Rudolf Orthwine — whose heart quickens at a song or the flash, of a swift body 
across a stage. Men like these fully realize that ander our American free peneteriee system their nuppest is: needed 
to make the arts possible for all to enjoy. . 


When Rudolf Orthwine came to Astierica from more }than forty years ‘ago, had literally five 
y cents in his pocket. And he was an actor who did not speak our language! Before he could even think of 
going on the American stage, he had to pop and Jearn English. _— he was doing so, he turned his hand to 

printing in order to earn a living. 


Before he had time to become an actor again, he found sine engrossed in the art of printing and allied 
fields. But the old legends about the smell.of greasepaint are eternally true. Because he loved artists and the world 
in:which they dwell, he became friendly with the Russian dancer, Mikhail Mordkin and with all the talented young 
dancers who surrounded Mordkin during the early thirties. Often Rudolf Orthwine’s warm bass voice could be 
heard in the gay singing at studio parties. Often he stole valuable héurs from his work to advise the dancers in 
their plans for a ballet company. With Lucia Chase, who was studying with Mordkin at that time, he became a 
founder of the Mordkin Ballet. And a few years later, in 1940, when the Ballet Theatre was culled from the 
Mordkin Ballet, it was Rudolf Orthwine and two co-directors who spearheaded the move. 


1. But that wasn’t endugh. A man who makes his way in a’strange country with only five cents in his 

pocket, stops at nothing. And so, nearly thirteen years ago, with the war hanging heavy, a nearly defunct dance 

‘publication crossed Rudolf Orthwine’s path. Again he reached out his hand. And _— he knew quite 90 : 
had happened, he was a publisher. — 


Well-meaning friends shrugged Heir over a magazine was foolhardy. enough. a 

’ magazine about dancing! Well, that was almost a joke. | 2 

And: the beginning-was hectic. Plans were made and Editors came and went. Sometimes there 

aie were, bright moments of progress. Sometimes the outlook was bleak. But. ‘always Mr. Orthwine — or “R. O.”, as ; 

calls him — was there to lend his support and spark the next dev ‘elopment. | 
a | a During the past few years DANCE Magazine has made remarkable progress. Our staff has doubled i. 
- land so has the magazine. And now our working space must double, too. . . @ 


= 


2 


_ +. We have all wdrked hard to make this so. And we hope that in so doing we have i in some way vindicated 
| Mr. -Orthwine’s trust and patience. 


7 3 ee _ When January comes "round, we shall probably drink a toast or two — to ceichirate the New Year and to 
— celebrate our acquisition of a new home. But the liveliest of toasts will be for “the yo DANCE — 
and the whole dance world — is enriched ais presence. 
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coming 
in future issues... 


Antony Tudor... 


A personal picture of one of our great 
choreographers, his plans and his the- 
ories, weitten by Selma Jeanne Cohen. 


Broadway con the 


Busy Jack! Cole takes time out to dis- 
cuss the -pres-and cons of creating chore- 
ography for a musical production — 
written, we understand, en route from — 
one show to another. 


~ 


Ballerina at the Met... 


An_ extraordinary. dance personality, 


Janet: Collins, is caught in a domestic 1 
mood by Norma Stahl. 


Nara Koxachs and Istvan Rahovaky who 
burst upon the American scene with 
two TV performances, reveal their line 
and skill in some exclusive Peter Basch” 
photos. 


Balanchine by Balanchine... 


And 


Beginning. the autobiography of the 
famous choreographer, as he has written 
it for his forthcoming book. 


a 


A delightful photo story of Edwin 


Strawbridge’s “Pacos - Bill”, father of 
all cowboy lore . . . news, reviews, and - 
the exclusive and fascinating~ material, 
which you have come to expect from 


DANCE 


club audiences for the 
find more about them on page. 


On the cover... 
This ‘believe -it-or- 
not picture’ shows 
Giselle and Francois 


_ exciting — and ef- 
fortless — lifts. Born 
and trained in Hun- 
gary, this brother 
and sister team have 
been making friends 
of many swank night- 
past few years. You will 
14-16, 


Szony in one of their 
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dancers and doubloons 
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by Walter Terry. | 
(dance critic — N.Y... Herald Tribune] 
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The *‘Szonys and Maria Tallchief. How to explaiie the 


the author, “The answer lies in what kind of dancing is valued 
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in salaries? Says. =. 
by whom”. 
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“Let not thy child bocdee a dancer,” 
ing, quite possibly prevails to this day. in the minds of 
_many parents. In our age, it is quite unlikely that a moral 
problem would be involved, for we know (or should) that 
dancing can be moral or immoral, sacred or: ‘profane, de- 
pending upon the use to which it is put: But the warning, 


I think, would tend to concern itself with somethi ing as 


practical as money. 


If the child becomes a dancer, will he be able to live, | 


eat? It is perfectly true that some dancers find the going 


hard and among them, we may even number a few who ° 
are famous, revered, safe in the enduring records of dance 


achievement: ‘This is a discouraging note but what would 
the parents say if a brighter (financially) side could be 


brought to their attention? Would they think that an in- 
come of approximately a thousand dollars a week for periods 


averaging forty weeks out of every year is sufficient? They'd 


» be enchanted, of course, and the strange thing about it is 2 


that such an income is: p rfectly. possible, even factual. 


One of. the best examples of a dance success story is the 


career of Giselle and Fran- 


one which describes the joi 
-cois Szony. ‘As children ~~ brother and sister — in Hungary, 
tudies ‘in the Central Euro- 
ce, a technique which has 


they commenced their dance 
pean: method of modern 
brought fame, lasting distin tion, gratitude but not a great 
deal to several artists. in this free style 


or some such warn- . 


a 


bow in. Budapest.. Slowly, 


7 
a 


Gene Kelly of the movies, Doris Humphrey and Jose Limon 
of the concert~stage. All are artists of the dance, dispropor- 
tionate salaries to the contrary. | 


to ballet) dance action, the made 
| their debut in epost in a production of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


But many a child has peeforwiili n “A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream” or, in some kind of theatrical presentation | 


in need of fairies and sprites. The Szonys, however, had 
greater goals in mind and, following a period of study in 
acrobatic and adagio techniques, they made their night club 
they developed a personal style, 
recognized the need for spectacular effects in the sort of 


dancing they had elected to represent and went ahead, with © 


Francois as choreographer and performer of amazing 
strength and Giselle as a dancer of lovely delicacy and re- 
markable agility, to to 


Today, the Szonys afte. among the top headliners in “their 


brand of dance. Giselle’s vertiginous spins and lyrical flex- 
ibilities and Francois’ fine leaps and sturdy support of his 


sister in an array of stirring lifts have made it possible for’ 


them to enjoy fame in night clubs, on the stage; in tele- 


_ vision and the movies; to earn as much as $2,500 per week; 


to average between thirty-two and forty-six weeks of em- 
ployment a year. ‘ 

“But,” the parents of unica Szonys may: well ask, 
“how long can it last?”. Firstly, Francois and Giselle must 
keep their audiences interested. For night clubs particularly, 


dance patterns must build toward exciting finales and in 


(continued on page 16) 
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a club act, lasting ion ten to fourteen. minutes and com- 


posed of three or four dances, variety must be given accent. 


And since novelty is essential, it follows that_a repertory 
can last hardly more than a year. and that those dances 
built upon quickly aging popular songs. must be replaced 


at brief intervals. There are, of course, perennial favorites, 


such‘ as, their version of the Rose Adagio from “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty”. ballet or dances to music of Johann Strauss. 
But favorites are not enough. There must be change, newness. 

And then there is age. How long can Szony-style dancers 
continue? Work and study | are, naturally, essential and 
Giselle ‘and Francois practice at least four hours a day, 


study with a variety of teachers, seek for new choreographic 
effects. Although they are very young, they are already try- 


ing, in the words of Francois, “to bring in more dancing 


3 and less. tricks.’ ap as they mature, dance subtleties will 
give new charactér to their dancing, enabling them to con- 
tinue as successfully en several of those dance teams 


to whom middle age is ari advantage rather than a detriment. 
For them, in their planning, there is to be neither age 


limit .nor stylistic limit to ‘their dancing. “We are,” says © 
__ Francois, “just. dancers. Not acrobatic or night club or ex- 
_ hibition specialists. Just dancers.” And to this end, they 


plan to try the concert field, to extend their choreographic 
range to include dances with ethni¢ flavors .and to dance 
ever freshly. 


Suppose, however, that as inviting and financially at- | 
tractive career as the Szonys represent is not the dance way 
which every student wines I seek. What would the 


paren say about following n the footsteps of a Martha. 


| 


_ Rod Alexander, to name but three top teams, have done-or | 


Graham stirs and illumines, challenges and disturbs but not 
every one wishes to bé so aroused. More wish to be diverted. 


fact that Miss Graham is pretty generally considered to be 


_ographer than Doris Humphrey or George Balanchine? He | 
gets paid more for his choreographic skills. 


~ dancers more. But the bigger the audience, the more popular 
- must be the form of dance presented. And so it must always 


- following and the general public all have the right to the 
kinds of dancing they need most and want most. Each dance °— 
form is important to someone and the dancer will be repaid 


a Hanya Holm or a Cyd Charisse, each essential to the. art 


2 


a Litton, a La Meri? of cele. 


brated artists makes $2,500 a week forty weeks out of the 
year and even in the glittering world of ballet, the ballerina 
cannot hope except for extra- -curricular activities in- te!e- 
vision or the movies,*— to match such a fee. This is 10 


‘secret. But is it fair? Isn’t Miss Graham, for example, more 
‘important than a Szony? Our answer. in one phrase: 
“important to whom?” 


Miss Graham, to continue using her as an example. is 
one of the great dance figures of all time, a genius who 
has influenced the course of the dance art far more than/ 
the Szonys, Marge and Gower Champion, Bambi Linn and° 


are likely, b Bp the very nature of their craft, to do. Miss | 


amused, thrilled by physical prowess. 

Because the Szonys earn more money than Miss Graham) - 
because their dancing possesses greater popular appeal obvi- 
ously does not mean that they are better than she. Nor the 


a genius does not mean that only her dancing is valid and 
that of the Szonys is not. 3 
Comparisons of dance values are almost impossible ‘to 
make. As a ballerina (and we are not counting outside 
activities in dance), Alicia Markova earns more than Maria | 
Tallchief yet how can one evaluate and then compare such | 
distinctive, personal ‘artistries? Most of the great moderns | 
earn more by.-teaching than performing, by instructing 
rather than choreographing. Is Gene Kelly a greater chore- 


Again the answer lies in what kind of dancing is valued | 
by whom. The media of movies and television, because they ; 
reach greater audiences than the theater, can pay their — 


be that the public as a whole and segments thereof are to 
be served. Small audiences and large audiences, a special 


in money or in prestige, in passing enthusiasm or enduring 
reverence’ or, most important of all, in the joys and the 


. urgencies of dance. 


And these — the joy and the urgency — he the matter’ FT 
back to the worry of parents concerned with dance-minded © 
children. If the joy and the: urgency are strong enough. i 
nothing parents can say’ will deter the individual from a 
life of dancing, for most dancers, rich or ‘poor, dance be- 
cause they have something to share with — and not to sell 
to — others. Money, though nice and necessary, is ‘incidental 
to that drive which makes dance possible and that drive can 
create either a Szony or a Graham, a Markova or a Kelly. 


ite 


of —s each, in his. way, important to someone. i 
THE END 
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concerning Merce Cunningham 
_and his choreography: 


‘ 

Merce Cunninghatn’s suite, 16 Dances for Soloist and 
Company of Three, when last ‘performed at the Alvin 
Theatre, produced a lively, , controversial reaction. 
srammed ‘between. the’ familiar Appalachian Spring of 
Martha Graham and‘Moor’s Pavane of Jose Limon, the 
response was immediate. After each of the sixteen dances 
there were boos and applause, cheers and hisses. The dances 
were simply titled, Solo, Duet. Trio or Quartet, and fol- 
lowed one another without any apparent story or thematic 
coherence. The music, movement. and costumes. as well as 
the continuity were unfamiliar. | 


One of .the ideas that prompted these_ daiides is to be 


found in the traditional Hindu theory of the rasas or. perma- 


nent emotions. The rasas-number nine. Four are white: the 


Pro-. 


% 


Erotic, the Heroic, thé Mirthful. and the Wondrous. Four. 


neither white nor black, but essential: to both, and often 
described as special to the performer’s art, is Tranquillity. 
The aspect of impermanence or sentimentality has been at- 
tributed to other emotional qualities than those given above. 

Using this as a starting point, Mr. ‘Cunningham choreo- * 


JANUARY, 1954 


are black: Fear, the Odious: Anger, and Sorrow. The ninth. : 


bob rauchenberg 


by Chance 


by Remy Charlip 


ora a continuit ol individual dances, a dance using 
y 


and need not interfere with anyone's 


with the Mirthful and the Odious also .present; 


a permanent emotion to. be followed by one using an im- 


permanent emotion. This, of course, was a) structural idea, , 


own direct emotional 
response to each dance. For example. dance number 9, a 
solo, in which Mr. Cunninghath wears a huge colorful coat, 
and makes use of vocal sounds, shouts, groans and gvants, 
there seems, to this writer, to be an emphasis on the Heroic, 
whereas, 
Mr. Cunningham used as a starfing point only the Odious.. 


Reactions are naturally various, Some see this dance as a 


hunter frightened by his ‘hunt. 


others as an exuberant’. 
drunk on a binge. _ 
‘The music and the costumes have a Secu arrangement, 


Which allows for a single change for each dance. In the, 


music. Jolin .¢ sage started-with a specific set of “64 sounds 


_ for the first dance, and for each pair of dances. replaced 


8 sounds with 8 others, until at the end there was a com- 


| pletely new set of sounds. The first piece started with harsh 
and sharp sounds, and in the last piece there were long and 


iA (continued on page 19) 
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resounding The costumes were treated ‘in a similar 


manner, with dark and warm colors in the beginning, and 
with. one costume change for each dance, ending in cool, 
light colors in order to contribute to the final, serene effect. 


Mr. Cunningham’ s arrangement of the sequence of dances | 


was based on the conviction that it is possible for anything: 
to follow anything else, and that the actual order of events 


‘can be chanced rather than chosen, the resultant expérience © 


heing free _and~tiscovered. rather than bound: and re- 
membered. 

The chance method. of choteography can clearly be seen 
in a later work which will ‘have its N.. x. premiere on 
Dec. 29th called Suite by Chance. It is a long dance in 
four movements to music for, magnetic tape by Christian 
‘Wolff. For this dance, a large series of charts was made: 
a chart numbering body movements of various kinds 
(phrases and positions, in movement and in stillness); a 
chart numbering lengths. of time (so that a phrase or posi- 
tion could be done in a long or short duration, or,. in the 
case of the impossibility of lengthening the time of a.move- 


ment, as, for instance, a single step, it could-be repeated for 


the length of time given) ; a chart numbering directions in. 
space (floor plans). | 

These charts, which defined the physical limits withle 
which the continuity would take* place, were: not made by 
chance. But from them, with a method similar to one used 


in a lottery, the actual continuity was found. That’ is, a 


sequence of movements for a single dancer was determined 


by means of chance ' from the numbered movements in the 


chart; space, direction and lengths of time were found in 
thé other charts. At important structural points in the music, 
the number of dancers on ‘stage, exits and entrances, unison 
or individual movements of daneers were all decided by 
tossing coins. In this way, a dancer may be standing still: 
one moment. leaping or spinning the next. There are fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar movements, but ‘what is continuously 


unfamiliar is the continuity, freed as it is from. usual cause» 


Due to the chance method, some of 
the movements listed in “the charts were used more than 
once in different space and directions; and for different 
lengths of time, and, on the other hand,’ many movements, 


and effect relations. 


to be found in the charts, do not pee at all in the final » 


‘choreography. 


For each new dance a new set of charts is made listing ! 


movements that Mr. Cunningham 4 is interested: in using at 
the time of composing. : 

Excerpt from Symphonie Pour un Himes Seul (Pierre 
Schaeffer) was commissioned by and presented at_the first 
Brandeis University Creative Arts Festival, June 1952. The 


music, by Pierre Schaeffer, is for magnetic tape, sometimes. 


called “Musique Concrete.”” The measurement of magnei 


tape music is in inches, that is, spatial, rather than metric | 
beats in time, as generally in music. The elimination of a_ 


fixed beat. presents a new situation for the dancer with 
regard to his relationship to the music. ‘By: employing 
chance means in the choreography, the presence of con- 
sistent metric beat is largely eliminated. in the dancing, 
since the tempo is changing so often that the sense of a 
particular tempo disappears. (It is interesting to note that 
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« 


-the music. 


mathematics and ‘physics, 


in Switzerland, denotes a similar concern. 


in Japanese Classical Court music, such an absence of fixed 
beat has beén called ‘sky tempo.’) In this piece, since the. 


music is made up of Strange sounds, sounds not traditionally 


identified as musical, the use of chance continuity helps to 


avoid the tendency one‘ might have had to imitate or in- 


' terpret the sounds with body motements. The dance has a. 
life of its own, with high and low moments which do ‘not | 


necessarily coincide with the ~~ and ‘low moments of 


At the Brandeis Festiv al the music was to be mee ed twice 


because of.its very unusual and unfamiliar character .{this - 


occasion was the first performance in America of any ex- 
ample of Musique Concrete). Wishing to introduce variety: 
Mr. Cunningham choreographed-two versions; beth by 


chance methods, but by tw. different organizations of dance. 


elements. The first version ‘is a solo, without dramatic focus. 
The second is with company, and presents a continuity of 


dance movements and-pantomimic events of such common.- . 


both the 
movements and the mime events receive their continuity. 


place nature. as washing hands and filing nails; 


by chance. This work is now, called Collage, and is pre- 


sented with both versions, that is, the solo, and immediately 


following, the ensemble version. 
The two most recent works by ¢Mr. Ciuntilaaieien' which 


make use of chance elements in their choreography (some. 


of them do not, for example Banjo, Ragtime and Septet) 
are both solos. The first, called Solo Suite in Time and 


Space, with music by John Cage, is @ long dance in five 


parts. Spots, or slight imperfectigns in the texture of an 
ordinary sheet of white ‘paper (seen by holding the paper 
in front of a bright light) were numbered, and from these 
“found” arrangements came the space and lengths, of time 


of each dance. The spots on another piece of paper, similarly 


numbered, gave the sequence of the movement. In this dance; 
the lengths/of time of the individual movements and phrases 
were literally ‘made in inches.» 


» The choreographic ‘idea special to the composition of the 


chance dance, Solo, to music by Christian Wolff. was the 


possibility of a movement superimposed over another move- 
ment. A by-chance-found leg or torso movement could be 


added tg a by-chance-found arm or head movement. This 


added to the richness and complexity of the resultant. are i 


mic and movement structures. 


Experiments with chance have been musician& 


poets, painters and sculptors, surrealists and dadaists, ‘well- 


-known among whom are Marcel, Duchamp, Haris Arp, Max 


Ernst and Kurt Schwitters. Now in the field of . ehigher 
of probability and 
chance are also being seriously investigated and are in- 
fluential in nuclear fission {research. In psychoanalysis the 


term ‘sy nchronicity’, 


“laws” 


‘the subject of recent lectures by Jung 
| For the dancer 
of today these stimuli freshly felt and used in accord with 


contemporary necessity open up a wide and fertile field of , 
action. Not only do-they free the choreographer from ha- 


bitual ideas and the compulsions of petsonal: likes and 


dislikes, but they present endless possibilities of movement 


in space-time that introduce one, whether on the stage or in 
the audience, to a world beyond the imagination. THE Enp 
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courtesy of the George Chaffee Collection, Harvard University | 


A rare’ mezzotint, in colorg,of Mile. Parisot, 18th century 
premier. danseuse at the Roya#l Opera House, London. Pub- 
lished March II, 1797. After a waar ge by A. W. Davis, 

ae a oa Smith, engraver to His oyal Highness, the Prince 
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‘the doors of the Houghton Li 
quiet on the Cambridge campus which is devoted to the 
largest collection of rare books and manuscripts owned by | 


visiting the great American dance collections: 


oft Harvard 


4 


The United States of America had a many 
things on its mind in 1942, when Harvard University opened - 
ary, an oasis of cultivated” 


any American University. 


From cellar to attic, handsome Haughton is 
tioned, fire-proof and presumably both dust ahd burgle- 


proof. If the library itself has never received the attention © 
it deserves, neither has the Theatre Collection. which it 


houses. This was established in 1915, S to the efforts 
of George Pierce Baker |\of the celebrated “47 Workshop” 


fame, on the top floor of the far- famed Widener Library. 


In. January, 1949, the collection was moved to new and 
ample quarters on the first floor of the Houghton Library. . 


Not until November, 1952, did the Theatre Collection stage 


an official opening to mark the unveiling of three rooms 
arranged to dramatize ‘its. histprical treasures. 


Designed by William Perry, senior partner of the Boston 
firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn — official architects of 
Colonial Williamsburg — the three exhibition rooms lean 
heavily on the dramatic use of light and paint to set off 


a few choice treasures which hit the highspots drawn from . 
the archives in the stacks two floors underground. The in- | 


stallation of the Theatre Collection, of which the ballet 
archives form an important part, is almost certainly the 
handsomest. in America, perhaps the “most attractive any- 
where. 

One of the three rooms is devoted to the late playwr right 
Edward Sheldon, another to historical aspects of the the- 
atre, and the third to the George Chaffee Ballet Collection, 
devoted to a superb historical collection of dance and 


especially ballet material between 1581, when the first book’... 


on the dance appeared, and approximately 1900. Price tags 
don’t make much sense where irreplaceable material is con- 
cerned — how could El Greco’s View of Toledo really be | 


insured, since it cannot possibly be duplicated? — but the 
‘Theatre and Dance Collections now on tap at Houghton - 


JANUARY, 


the interest is ; Historical 


Theatre Collection. 


were insuréd for $500,000 were-moved 300 feet 


across the Harvard Yard from Widener to Houghton. 


_ It. seems entirely appropriate that America’s oldest’ and’ 
richest university should put the accent on the historical 


aspect of five centuries of ballet, that except for subscrip- 
tions to current magazines like DANCE Magazine and re- 


cent worthwhile books i in the field, no special effort is made . 


to keep it up to-date. Harvard’s Theatre Collection is es- 
pecially rich in hard-to-get material on the ballet in the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Its treasures are. extra- 


: ordinary, not only, because they are in a: university/|setting 
but because this is one of the great, if not the greatest col- 


lection of ballet material anywhere ‘in the world.. Typical 
of the fabulous items, too many ‘to be recounted, are fifteen 


gouache costume designs by Daniel Rabel,, court painter 
to Louis XIII of France, and the recently purchased color 
engravings of the romantic period by Bouvier. Curator Dr. 


(continued on page 22) 


The magnificent George Chaffee collection of historical ballet mater- 


ial is arranged . in immaculate, air-conditioned splendor. 


William Van Lenneép front of 
Houghton Library, home. of the Harvard — 
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never been anything secret about it, bu 
“been wide ely, publicized~ 


William Van Lennep is the zealous guardian who makes no 


attempt to compete with collections of current material; and 
who is principally responsible for the policy of concen- 
trating on historical material — thereby yeding strength 


to strength; 


Lincoln Kirstein, Harvard and: now idector of the 


‘material, which he placed on‘ deposit at N. Y.’s Museum of 
-. Modern Art in 1944. Announcing the formation of its 
7 Dance Archives, the Museum’s Bulletin promised to expand 
them ‘ 


‘if existence is justified by gifts increasing its col- 
lection, and by constant use by students ahd professionals.” 
-\ Gifts, students and professionals all failed to materialize ; 
in 1946 the first of Kirstein’s historical material; clearly: 
not pertinent to the purposés of a Museum. of Modern Art, 
was transferred to Harvard. In 1948 the Museum and Kir- 
stein decided between them to put the bulk of his historical 
material, including French, English, German and Italian 
prints, and scores, along with posters and playbills, 
“on indefinite loan” at Houghtén. The bulk of this ma¢ 
terial’has now been transferred to Cambridgé; there has 
this transaction has 


The wave of the future in library science, as ieeatpliGed 


‘by Houghton, to make book collections as physically at- 
_ tractive and'comfortable as possible. Even for the most, seri- 


ous research student, a major. creature comfort is the right to 
smoke. Below the level devoted to display, the completely 


air-conditioned and fire-proof, Houghton is in step with the 
‘times. 


Students of the dance, surrounded by stacks which 


house the acctimulated knowledge of the, centuries, prints, 


_ New York City Center, is also 2 major collector of dance: 


& 
pertaining to Gontemporary stage design, 
originals by Eugene Berman, Marc Chagall, Pavel Tchelii- 


playbills and memorabilia like thn slippers of “ee a 
and Danilova, the gloves of Ellen Terry and the sword — if 
Edwin Booth, can relax and work to their heart’s content, 
This is a world within a world, happily removed from « cone 
temporary con¢erns. 

The Museum of Modern "Ast retaine the dace materi: 
including ballet 


cheff, Franklin Watkins, Marcel Vertes and others, a size- 
able library of dance subjects, afd thousands of photographs 


‘ of dancers, performances, and the mise en scene for various 


productions from the late 1800s down to recent, date. No 
effort is now made, as in the Dance Collection of the New 


; York Public Library half ‘a mile away, to keep the files. up 
to date. 
overlooking the new Sculpture Garden, has plenty of ma- 


For example, the Museum’s fourth-floor library 


terial on Massine and Nijinsky,.none at all on current fig- 
ures like Donald Saddler, choreographer of Wonderful 


Town, except for whatever appears in major dance publica: 


~ tions, to all of which the Museum subscribes. 


Of basic importance in assembling and maintaining l 
collection of any kind. are two factors: space, which is cur- 
rently available almost in terms of acres of empty stacks 


at Houghton, and the personality of the curator in charee. 
The career of Dr. Van Lennep, Harvard 1927, 


includes 
research in England on a fellowship and a period of ap- 


prenticeship at the Folger Shakespeare Library - in Wash- 


ingtoh — Houghton’ s biggest rival on the Atlantic seaboard 
for the showmanship with which historic treasures are dis- 


played. Dr. Van Lennep, Bill to his’ friends, has been. : 


Curator of the Theatre Collection since 1940, dates his in- 
terest in dangg. and especially in the ballet, from his first 
visit to George Chaffee’s house on Bedford. Street, near New 
York’s Sheridan Square, where he stepped off the subway 


into the 18th century in France and England, surrougded : 


by statues, prints, books, and playbills which unrolled for 
him the whole history of the enchanted world of ballet.. 


If. you ask the curator which of all the ‘treasures over. 


which he presides he’d like to take home to keep, he hems 
and haws a little’ in true academic style before he singles 
out a little porcelain. statue of Anna Pavlova as the dragon 


fly on view in the Chaffee Ballet Room. It’s the work of a 


ceramic artist of international repute — Anna Pavlova! 


THE END, 
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Priceless old books and works displayed with 
ricetess ole ANd works Of art are displayed with taste. 
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JANUARY, 


her early years: 


te 


This is the last ‘of our installments from 


, published by Alfred 


“flicia Markova: ‘her life and art” 
A. Knopf. 


From the time at ite’ 


world’s great ballerinas. 


Cuevas Ballet in 
chanted 


? 


Pavlova, Egorova, Trefilova, and Preobra- ~ 
. jenska were all appearing with the Imperial 
Ballet in St. 
Kchessinska, 
ballet history because she was the first Russian 


Petersburg at the same, time as 


ballerina to gain supremacy over the Italian 
stars by performing the thirty-two fouettés 
so popular by Legnani. 
thereby that Russian dancers were every bit 
as good as imported foreign artistes, and thus 
helped to lay the foundation stone of: Russian, 
Bajlet: ‘as we know it today: 


Little wonder that Alicia listened spellbound 


when her colleagues discussed this flamboyant 
queen of the ballet. It never occurred to her, 
though, 
‘tomantic figure—a grand duchess even in her 
exile and retirement. 
When Diaghileff decided that Alicia should 
the from Le Lac des Gygnes, 


that she might one day see _ this 


1954 


we leave her, twenty-five years 
ago until today, Alicia Markova has continued to bring her 
devotion, intelligence and unique talent to the art of the 
dance. The child of these. chapters has become one of the 


‘by Anton Dolin 


Most recent Markova photo was taken ‘ 
last’: month as she danced with the de 
Paris. 
- enthralled. 


but she has -a_ special place. in 


She proved 


Dolin’s 


Anton 


Paris was “en- 


with as her he left 
charge of Grigorieff and Balanchine, who were 
to teach her., [he two authorities could not 


agree upon the accent to be placed upon 


certain movements, and Alicia could not help 
them, since she had neither seen nor danced 


the ballet. They had a dispute about the lifts. 


Grigorieff would do them one way; Balanchine 
would disagree ‘and, picking up. the child, 
would execute them in a different way. Both 
maintained they were right, and-in the end 
Alicia was .so exhausted that she. 
them to demonstrate with a chair while she 


sat on a costume hamper to regain her breath. 


‘At this point Diaghileff appeared on the 
scene and decided that there was only one 


‘solution—to invite Kchessinska, who happen: 
ed to be in Monte Carlo, to impart to the. 


Little One her knowledge of the role. Thus 


Alicia came face to face with the legendary 


begged. 


queey of the Maryinsky. She was sweet and 
charming and had such a tremendous admi- 
ration for Alicia’s talent when she saw her 
dance that she spared no pains in passing 
on to the younger artiste. hee interpretation 
of the part. 

The dancer's 
amazing. Shé looked like a woman of thirty, 
but Alicia knew that she must be nearer sixty. 
It was whispered that massage was the secret. 
Kchessinska was one of the first dancers to 
employ a masseur. Massage for the muscles 
was a new Wea in her day and - therefore 


appearance was 


_regarded as an e¢centricity, or possibly a 


publicity stunt. Alicia decided that as soon 
as she had enough money, she would engage 
a masseur. She‘kept faith with herself when 


“she could eventually affard it, but was laughed. 
at for years by “other dancers, who had no > 


time for such fads. 


Consinuad on page 24). - 
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Alicia was to have yet another glimpse: of 
Kchessinska. The night Diaghileff’ sent her 
flowers to mark the first occasion upon which 
she danced the’ leading parts ‘in two ballets 
on the same evening, Alicia caught a chill. 


The excitement had been too much for her, 


and she” developed double . pneumonia, .with 


congestion of the lungs and pleurisy. She was 


confined to bed for a month, but fortunately 
atythat time her mother was looking after 
her in a furnished room in- Beau’ Soleil. 


Soon after this the ballet season = - 


came to am end in Monte Carlo, and Diaghileff — 


-and his company. moved on to Paris, leaving 


Marks opened 
There on the little landing, having climbed — 


Alicia. to follow as soon as she recovered. 


She felt very miserable and rather sorry 
for herself as neither she nor her mother 
knew anyone in Monte Carlo now that every- 


‘had left. 


One afternoon someone kena at the 
ddor. Mother and daughter exchanged glances. 
Who could it be? No one was expected. Mrs. 
the door rather nervously. 


Last month in Paris Markova uisited with | 


Grazioso Cecchetti, son of the famed teacher - 
of the Diaghileff company. | 


flights of. steep stairs, steed 
with her arms full of lilies, and behind her 


was the Grand Duke André with a ge basket 


of fresh fruit. Kchessinska* had seen Diaghileff 
on the day of his departure for |Paris and 


upon inquiring about the “Little “One,” had 
been told that she had been left behind, sick 


_ with pneumonia. So the great dancer took 


the trouble .to make a personal call. 
_ Alicia was moved beyond words by such 


kindness from so great a celebrity, and after . 


\ Mrs. 


Marks had bowed their -distinguished 


visitofs out, she wept quietly. The visit had 


a tonic effect on her, and she convalesced in- 


record time, and was soon able to rejoin the 


company. She was even ready ‘to dance two. 
ballets a night if Sergypop would take the | 


risk. | 
Guggy began to complain about not feeling 
well. She felt dizzy frequently, and heights 


had a particularly distressing effect on her. 


24 


She couldn’t sit in the gallery of a theater 
or look at the sea from the edge of a cliff. 
But she nevér wavered in her duty, and still 
insisted that Alicia do nothing in life but 
dance. 

Alicia “was now quite a 
young girl of fifteen, but as helpless as an 
infant, being» compelled to rely upon Guggy 


' for everything and incurring the severest dis- 
pleasure if she to stand on her 


own feet. | 
One day Guggy aus so il that she was 
forced to send for the doctor, who gave her 


strict orders to remain in bed, as her condition 


was far-worse than she suspected. 
That night Alicia was dancing Papillon in 


Carnaval, and as soon as she jrealized. that 
Guggy would be unable to accompany her 


to the theater, she felt sick with panic. She 
could not go on; she could not dress herself 


at the thefter ot make up_ her face, so she 


would have to*explain to Grigorieff, . the 
régisseur, that she could not dance again until 
Guggy was better. Guggy knew only too 
well what was happening in the child’s mind, 
so she took the matter in hand to the best 
of her ability. 

Under her directions filtete packed a suit- 


- ease with the make-up and the other. para- 


phernalia required at. the theater. Then she 
‘set out, with. instructions to go straight to 
Lydia Sokolova’s dressing room and seek her 
help. Sokolova had been with the Diaghileff 
company for fourteen years. As she was 
British, and .a senior member of the com- 


pany, Guggy knew that she would look after. 


the child ‘and » ‘see that she was properly 
dressed for the stage. 


Alicia was desperately unhappy as 


made her way to: the theater. She hated 
leaving poor Guggy all alone, and wished she 
could stay with her. She dreaded the prospect 
of getting ready for the performance. She 
would never be able to apply- the grease paint 
or arrange the bunch of Victorian curls which 
had to be pinned in to match her own hair. 


As soon as she arrived at the theater, she © 
reported to Sokolova. who expressed her sor- - 
‘row about Guggy and willingly consented to 
“supervise Alicia’s:- make-up, sending her back 


to her own room to fetch her grease paint. 
When she came back to. Sokolova’s dressing 
room, she placed her make-up box on the 
table and sat down with an upturned face, 
ready to be made up by the ‘great dancer. 
SA dlovi could hardly believe her wn eyes. 
She asked her to pick out the fleshing, but 


‘Alicia did not know what she was talking 
Later the elder woman was to learn: 


about. 

that this would-be ballerina was quite  in- 

capable of applying a stage make-up,. arrang- 

ing her hair, or even tying her ballet slippers. 
It was too much for Soko! ova. 


“Do-.you realize, my girl,” she reproached 
“that you are a member of the greatest — 


her, 
ballet company in the, world, with whom you 
have been dancing for more-.than a_ year, 
and yet you are quite incapable of getting 
yourself ready for the: stage? You should bé 


- wave of the hand, saying, 


ashamed of yourself. I hate to have to adriit 


that you come from my country. It is; alm.st 


worse than not being able to read or write. 
How can you claim to be a dancer when you 
cannot even dress yourself in a dancer’s work. 


_ ing clothes? 


By this time Alieta was in tears, and thie 
make-up which she had applied under Soko. 
lova’s direction was ruined. They had to sturt 
all over again. Sokolova adjusted the false 


curls, and then knelt down to ‘tie the pink 
satin ribbons of ‘her ballet slippers. Anxious 


to get ahead with. her own preparation for 
the stage, she dismissed Alicia with a curt 


*Now go and dance 
—if you can manage to do that without any 


help!” 


It was a but Alicia knew 


that she had deserved it. It was a disgrace 


to be a solo dancer and yet be so ignorant of 


every aspect of her art beyond a aniety of 
the steps. 
After the performance that night Alicia 


went back to her own dressing room and. 


managed to struggle into her street clothes 
without assistance. She felt more than grate- 


‘ful to Sokolova for having made her perform. 


ance possible. She knew she could not have 
appeared at all without her help, so she 


' knocked on the great dancer’s dressing-room 


door to thank her for all she had’ done. | * 
Sokolova was no longer angry. 
“Don’t thank me,” she smiled at the em- 
barrassed little figure in the doorway, “but 
promise me that as'long you live you will 


never allow anyone to make-up . your fave 


or put on your ballet slippers.” 
Her large eyes full of gratitude, Alicia 
promised. On her way home she realized that 


she must follow Sokolova’s advice if shé hoped ~ 


to make any headway in her profession. She 
must -be independent. She might not be. able 
to clean a house or. cook a meal—other 
péople could do those things for her, if she 


could earn the ‘money to pay them—but she — 


must become self-sufficient. From the time 
she entered the stage door until the time 
she left the theater after the performance she 
must be her, own mistress, able to cope with 
all the demands of a role. She would apply 
her own make-up and, tie her own slippers. 
even when Guggy came back. 

Poor Guggy never came back. She never 


‘went to the theater with Alicia again. Soon 
after that historic performance of Carnaval. 
the Monte Carlo season came to an end, and 


the company moved on to Paris. By- that 
time Guggy was worse, and there seemed 
little chance of. recovery. Alicia stayed be- 
hind with her, promising Sergypop to follow 
as soon as Guggy was well enough to travel: 


little knowing that their days together were — 


numbered. 

Diaghileff realized what was happening and 
could. see something had-to be done to rescue 
the child, so he sent her a telegram from 
Paris: “Unless you rejoin the company within 
two days, consider yourself dismissed.” 

Immediate action was essential, or Alicia's 
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Guggy's place, 


entire career stood in jeopardy. Her mother 
made arrangements to have Guggy transferred 
to a * public institution, where, later, having 
lost her reason, she died. * 

Alicia, having satisfied herself that her old 
governess | was being properly ‘cared for, 
-sorrowfully packed her small belongings,, in- 
cluding the hatbox Kitchen, and boarded the 
train for Paris. She was breathing with a 
freedom she had never known. Otel 
She liked: the taste of it; it gave her a 
courage as strange as it was exhilarating. She 
realized that she hada mind and a will of her 
own, and she felt that within limits she was 
quite capable of looking, after herself, both 
in‘and out of the theater. 

The buzz of life at the Gare du Lyon held 


no fears for Alicia. With the aid of a friendly 


toxi driver, she found her way to the rehearsal 
room, where she imagined the company would 


rehearsing. Grigorieff was speechless |with 


surprise when he saw the little English girl 
walking in with a suitcase in one hand and 
her Kitchen in the other. When Mrs. Marks 
arrived in Paris.a day or two later she found 
a much-changed daughter, capable of fending 
for herself and* quite enjoying the struggle 
of making her way to the top. The child was 
happier than she had \ever. seen her. 

From that time onward, Mrs. 
becoming Alicia’s 
but never a tyrant as the well- 


constant 


companion, 


meaning Guggy had been. 


They never went hack to the old’ room ‘in 
Mente ‘Carlo when the company 
residence in the South. They moved 
furnished rooms. in Beau. Soleil, which meant 
that Mrs. Marks could cook at_ home and 
save a considerable amount on restaurant 
meals. On tour they stayed in modest hotels 
and ‘pensions, traveling second-class on the 
train, and sitting’ up all night on the long 


into 


journeys, as the company, except for a few 


privileged artistes, were not provided with 
sleepers. 

Alicia was very much happier, and Mrs. 
Marks.was less agitated about things at home, 
since through the kindness of her friends the 
other girls could \be sent to school. 

Alicia traveled through most of - western 
Europe with the Diaghileff Ballet, which gave 
six London seasons while she was with them 
—two at the Coliseum, and the others at the 
Lyceum, Prince’s, His S, Covent 
Garden. 

In the summer of 1929 this unique com- 
pany of dancers sang-what proved to be their 
swan song. | 

I had rejoined the company Yor that. last 
season, when the - leading ncers . were 


Karsavina, as a guest artiste in Petrouchka,’ 


Olga Spessiva, Alexandra Danilova, Lidia 
‘Sokolova, Selia Doubrovska, Serge Lifar, and 
Leon Woizikowsky. It marked the first oc- 
casion upon which Alicia danced = on ‘the 
boards of London’s celebrated Opera House, 
where the Diaghileff company had made their 
debut at Edward VII's Coronation Gala in 
191}. | 
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Marks took 


were in 


fifteen), 


in the wings. 


‘It. also marked the first occasion upon 


which Alicia and I danced -as partners. in» 


public, in the Blue Bird pas de deux in 
Aurora’s. Wedding. Furthermore, it marked 
the first occasion upon which Diaghileff admit. 
ted to Alicia that she ‘might emerge as a 
ballerina of his distinguished company. She 


_ was eighteen, and he was satisfied that the | 


four and a half years’ training ‘she had 
received under his guidance and. the rigid 
discipline of Legat, Cecchetti, Balanchine, 


‘and Egorova had equipped her to interpret 
leading roles. She was now in a position 


to hold her own with the other ballerinas 


in the company.- The great man considered 


that the little English girl had~won her 
laurels. He had not been mistaken when he 
spotted her at Astafieva’s. 

Diaghileff broke this wonderful news to 
Alicia to the barbaric strains of the Polovt- 


sian Dances from Boredin’s Prince Igor. It 


was the last matinee performance of the sea- 
son at Covent Garden. -Alicia danced in the 
second ballet of the’ afternoon, and Diaghileff 
signified that he would like to talk to her 


On. tour. ‘the Ballet: to r. 


Mrs. 


Balanchine. 


Marks, 


Savina. 


‘during the performance of Prince Igor, which 


rounded off the afternoon and int which she 


was not appearing. 


“Go and change your. costume and thie 


come back to me on the Stage,” he said. 

She hurried off obediently. Diaghileff wished 
to speak to her. What had she done? Her 
heart was still pounding from her perform- 
ance, but she hurried up the stairs and tore 
off her costume. 


_, The music of Prince Igor thundere her 
ears as she ran downstairs again afd_ e 


long period of. training with patience and 


her , way .apprehensively to the great man 
He looked troubled 
and tired; the huge shoulders drooped ‘un- 
familiarly. In the green light of the reflectors 
his paleness seemed deathlike and his eyes 
gazed wanderingly above and beyond the 
twirling dancers. A dryness came into Alicia’s 
throat at the sight of him. If only he would 
rest, obey, the doctors, follow his diet .. : 

He turne and oe down at her. She was 


i 


Dubrovska., 


so tiny, so frail beside him, that he took her 


hand in his with infinite care and tenderness. 
“Alicia, my dear”—his voice came as ‘if 
from a distance through the roar of the or- 


chestra—“until now you have for me. 


Next season you will work for yourself.” 

A foreboding chill shot through her, and 
she could feel the beads of perspiration turn 
to ‘ice on her burning forehead. “Work for 
myself?” she-stammered. “You mean 

“I mean that while you were learning your 
job, you were earning a corps de ballet salary. 
Next season ‘you will be a ballerina and will 
command a ballerina’s salary.” 

He held her hand as they walked back and 
forth in the darkened passage between the 
wall and backdrop, the music rising to a 
crescendo. ; 

“I have great plans for wiih: Alicia. bh a 


few days I go to Germany, to see Hindemith 


about the score of a-new baslet Lifar is to 
create for you.” 

_A sigh escaped the slender by 
his side, and? the tears that had welled ih her 


eyes ‘sparkled with wonder as he went 


Lifar, 


“You shall also dance-in Lac Cygnes; in 
Les Biches, in Romeo and Juliet, in. The ., 
Firebird—but best of all” —the paused, as 


though to preparé her for a momentous an- 


nouncementi Her. hand was trembling so that 
he put his arm around her shoulders and 
pressed them encouragingly—“‘best of all, you 


_will dance — Giselle.” 


“Giselle?” 
“Giselle? 1?” 
“Yes, you. You will elebiibeta with Spessiva. 
Pat will be your Albrecht. You have borne 


Had she heard. 


correctly ? 


diligence. Now you shall reap your : reward. 
And have no fear. You are worthy of any 
role I choose to give’ you—even Giselle!” 

The orchestra ended on an ear-splitting 


clash of cymbals. 


“Even Alicia murmured inthe 
sudden silence. All the frugal years of hard 
work and pyivation were behind her. 

(continued on page 48) 
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LES BALLETS de PARIS... 
Roland Petit’s company, due‘to open a six-week season at New York's Broad- 
way erare on January 19th, under the auspices of S. Hurok. 
“Carmen”, sensationally successful duting its previous presentation here in 


1950, has added to the program, featuring Colette Marchand in the 


title role. It replaces a ballet for guest artist Leslie Caron (courtesy of M-G-M) 


_who will, instead, appear nightly in the humorous “Deuil en 24 Heures”. The 


other ballets on the program, also new to the U. S., are “Cine Bijou’, a satire 


.,on the movies with Petit as Chaplin, and “Le Loup”, dramatic story of a girl 


who loved a wolf a, apeve with Petit as the Wolf under attack by 
villagers while his beloved, Violetta Verdy, is being restrained from helping 
him). Other featured te of the company are Serge Perrault, George 
Reich, aire. Sombert, Jose Ursula Kubler and Liliane Monteveechi. 
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NEAPOLITAN CAROUSEL... 

‘@> ltaly’s first color musical, produced by 

ad- 3 Lux films, with Leonide Massine as 
. choreographer. The film, due for release 

in here this spring, is a musical history of 
he ———Naples-told in terms of that city’s famous 
13) songs, and featuring Rosella Hightower 
he |. and members of the Marquis de Cuevas 
ire . Ballet. Also to be seen in the film will 


be Keita Fodeba’s African Theatre Ballet, 
bv ._—s ane: ballerina Yvette Chauviré, who will 
_ &ppear in an acting role. Right: Rosella 
_.. Hightower and Massine in a scene from 
one of the film’s major ballets, “The 99_ 
hi.  Misfortunes of Pulcinelli”. 
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the Roving Spotlight falls on.. (continued) — 


> 
SAHOMI TACHIBANA .. . 


V 


who brings some Of Japan to New York ae 
a fair exchange considering that Nippon :is 


' becoming a regular port of call for Amer- 


ican dancers. The California-born dancer 
who lived and studied in Japan for 7 years, 


instructs at the Eastern Dance Center (where 


‘ing are included in the curNculum),. act- 
in local Japanese. theatre productions and 
is active in Buddhist Church presentations. 


Japanese flower tea serv- 


With her group, she will-appear in concerts 


of traditional and interpretive dances at the 
92nd St. “Y” on Feb. 13th, and will share 
a program at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music with Gina on the 10th of March. 
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CARMELITA MARACCI... 
the unpredictable, the breaker of concert dates — Maracci who talks with eastanets 
; and listens to ‘offstage voices — Maracci, one of America’s true dancers, is reputedly 


coming-to New York for one of her rare appearances outside of California. The 


date — January 30;‘the theatre. — Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
" She expects to bring at least two'‘new dances with her. One, called onomato- 
. poetically, “Shells of the ‘Sea Wind,” is concerned, in Miss Maracci’s own words, 
a | “... with minor and tender joys. of remembrance; the pleasure to be found in the 
{a ‘shells of the sea.” Sinée the seashell was the predecessor of the castanet, it is safe 
. '| to assume that she will color her choreography with the sound of castanets. 
d ! Miss Maracci’s highly proficient little group consisting principally of Eileen Lock- 
“ -. lin and’ Shirley Lopez, will join her in a new major work, “The Capriccio in B-Flat 
Major” to a Bach-Busoni score. 
As for the other dances on the program, they may have fou titles, and you 
may have seen them before. But even the oldest of Maracci’s dances undergoes 
f constant metamorphoses. For, to quote her, “A dance = is never fimished for me, 


There is always the possibility of change.” 


: 
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THE MORMON CHURCH 
and its spectacular dance festival, presented ‘annually by the Mutual Improvement 
Association (M.I.A.), the recreational organization of the Church of Jesus Christ’ of. 

Nine thousand dancers in colorful costumes celina in the 1953 “M.I.A. Dance 
Festival” before an appreciative audience of fifty-five thousand people. Above: Ball- 
room dancers complete a’ series of ‘group formations.- 

Dancers are now heing trained in the various M.I.A. 
the United States, Canada,, and Mexico, for the 1954 spectacle which will be 
presented on June 10th and llth at 8:30 p.m. in the University of Utah Stadium 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. Altea festivals precede. the major events. 

The M.I.A. dance program and culminating festivals are planned by the General 
Dance Committeé,’which consists of five members. Dances are taught to district 
supervisors — approximately, sixty in number cn who pass the training on to the +) 
dance snstructors of 211 staked ‘and over 2,000. wards’ who, in turn, teach the 300,000 
members of the M.I.A: who are- iitterested in dancing (mainly ballroom). “Ehis: ex: 
tensive training is given to all without ‘monetary compensation. 

The festival program is. always’ rich in variety from the posting of the colors a 
the spine-tingling entrance march of thousands of gayly costumed dancers taking 
their places on the green ‘sward (to execute in unison routines in ballroom and 
round dance rhythms, punctuated by impressive stage acts featuring ballet and mod. 
ern interpretive dance) to the grand finale formations and the traditional singing 
of “any On” by participants and audience. 2 
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OMNIBUS . 


‘the Ford weekly experindl 
in television on an adult level. 

On December 6th, the program hed the 
confidence’ and foresight to present a beand 
new ballet choreographed espécially for 
television and later to be absorbed into the 
repertoire of The Ballet Théatre, [t was 
Eugene Loring’s “Capital of. the 
based on a Hemingway story. At left, 4§ 
tured performers Roy 
Serrano. 

Omnibus gave Loring 
“carte blanche”. The result in ‘this case did 
not happen to be very exciting, but that 
is almost unimportant. No work of 
comes with a pre-written, guarantee of suc-. 
cess. What matters is that the Ford Founda- 
tion realizes that no private ballet company 
can underwrite the cost of all its new works. 

Omnibus has also presented this season 
outstanding TV versions of Eugene Loring’s 

ily the Kid” and Jose Limon’s “The 
Méor’s 
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tournaments ie the one os (at because of lack of standard training. 


* 


od 


. If the: United States of America wete to be, -accused of 
being old-fashioned, of living in a world that existed twenty- 


five-years ago in their form of jtransport. for instance, they 


could rightly say “Don’t talk nonsense: we are, if anything, 


ten years ane ad of any other nation — especially in our 

t that no. 
time or | 
in producing motor cars (and*many other things) 


motor cars!” And it’s true. There is little dou 
‘nation has effectively spent more imagination, 
energy 
“than the U.S.A. 

in the world, of! dancing! that country: is 


twenty-five years behind Europe! During an_ intensive 


- though ng extensive visit, I found that in the U.S.A. there 


is no standardization of any group of dances;. there is no 
uccepted technical ‘breakdown which applies to each in- 
dividual dance; nor is there any determined effort by the 
teachers’ of the U.S.A. to get together and formulate a 
pattern and technical framework which would be taught 
by. all teachers to all pupils and through this. produce a 
true fornt and pattern as a guide for the dancing public. 

In Europe there is this set form and pattern for four 
dances; the Waltz-Slow, the Foxtrot, the Tango and the — 
‘ Quickstep, all of which have their own basic movements. 
These dances are taught by all teachers from 1 Léndon to 
Berlin, fram Adelaide in Australia to Bombay in India, 
from .Copenhagen to Basel and wherever else ballroom 
dancing is taught as a serious subject: Such a system has 
many advantages, including the important one that a pupil 


« ,in England will be able to continue to be taught in Bombay 


and will learn in exactly the same. manner in | both these 
countries. 

With the evidence of the large sums of money earned by — 
the dancing. profession in the U.S.A. before me, it amazes 
me ‘more than somewhat’ (as Damon Runyan’ might say) 
that the profession in America does not really ‘exploit the - 
tremendous potential opening power of ballroom dance in. 
a sensible way. 


In the main the human being is a preature. 


32 


will readily accept simple presented in’ a simple 


‘star photo 


According to the author, Americans would be ‘unable to compete in British 


The 
is Twenty-five 


British ballroom champion 


looks | us over and disapproves 


~ 


manner. He will readily follow a prescribed way of doing 
things. But he reacts badly to confusion. The worst form of” 
selling anything is to offer a prospective client tweniy dil. 
ferent .articles to choose. from, especially if one is really 


~ only concerned in selling one of them. Yet, the dancing 


profession in the U.S.A. is selling an enormous variety of 


approaches to dancing, and each individual claims that his’ 
_is the right one. The profession as a whole is- creating 
state of confusion in the minds of the possible: buyer of 
“dancing. lessons and, more important, creating a lack of 


confidence’ in the arficle itself and its sellers. 

As. it stands, a man learning to dance in New York, will 
find that what he has learned is not appropriate. ‘for, say, 
los Angeles, for what he is taught in a particular New York 


- school is not taught in the same manner jin any other city. 
Thus, finding he has to begin all over again, he tends to 


give up the whole thing! And so a cliént and a dancer 
are lost. 

Certainly this ‘not apply to the 
do have a standard method of teaching throughout their 


studies, with the interesting result that’ they are financially 


by far the most successful teachers of dancing in America. 


“This fact alone should make the other teachers of dancing 


in the U.S.A. think. If teaching a certain number of dances, 
with a prescribed number of steps, throughout. all studios 
in all cities has proved to be successful in the chain schools _ 
it must of necessity’ say to the independent teachers of 
America that it: is time that, as a pretession, they should 
get together. 

There is a frequently. heard dows that the main ts 


of the chain schools is purely pecuniary. If this is so, and 


I am not convinced, then it is up to those who believe in 
the art of ballroom dancing to present their case. - 

1 am in noway opposed to any means of making the 
public dance-conscious. In- addition, | believe: that dancins 


is a necessary part of human life, of normal human social 


need, ‘and that it should be approached by the qualified | 


teacher of danéing from the basis that. it is an art, not 
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a business. 


As a result of sindardization of ballroom dance in 
Europe and other continents, there has come inio *being 


‘in the last several. decades an awareness that ballroom 
dancing: plays a very large part in the meeting and .un- 
‘derstanding of the peoples of other nations. Through teach- 
_ing methods used in Europe, have come about the great: 


international tournaments which are held in England, 


France, Denmark, Holland and Germany, and which have — 


audiences (and potential students) of hundreds of thousands 


of people who see the finest displays of modern ballroont 
. dancing, no matter what nationality the contestant. Without 
‘such standardization of teaching and training of amateurs 


this would never have occurred. Pupils in the countries | 


have named are taught from the: beginner's stage, pass” 


thrgugh the bronze, silver and gold medal standard of: 


performance, and finally become. proficient enough to com-. 
(In: England alone there 
about fifty minor events each year and some twenty major 
events including. championships) . 
corded. to any winner is to be chosen to represent’ his coun-) | 
try in international events, abroad and at. home. | 


pete in dance tournaments. 


During my visit this summer I saw the American ball- 


room! scene in, what seemed to me, a chaotic state. The 


people who :danced in ballrooms and restaurants seemed 


_. to have no shape or pattern in theit. dances. They were 
i completely “ad-lib” in their performance, with the result 
that one never had a picture of people ‘dancing’ but rather 


of peopl moving around a floor in a huddle, With not 
much age for the music that was being played. The ‘pic- 
ture was never pleasant or graceful, and yet that thousands 
of people of both sexes had the wish.to dance, 
evidenced. by their attendance at these various places. 

~The blame for this in my opinion rests quite clearly 


was 


on the shoulders of the dancing profession. Until such time 
as the teachers of America realize that it is essential that 


they act’ in concert; until such time as the teachers get 
together and lay down a strict and technical basis for a 
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The highest honor ac- 


behind the Times! 


minimum of four or five dances; until the time when all 
teachers of ballroom dancing throughout America teach 
the same dances, they are not only failing to lift the stand- 


. ard of dancing, but throwing away the most powerful 


means of increasing their earnings by the creation of an - 
American ballroom: dancing public. , | 
I do not suggest, that the American teachers should adopt | 


the dances of Europe, i.e? Waltz-Slow, Foxtrot, Tango, and 


Quickstep. There are apparently some dances in the United 
States which ‘roughly. (ch how. roughly) appear to be 
stronger in @ppeal than others. Then I ‘say that the teachers 
should take several of these and produce a eennigar: and 
number of steps for them that aré standard. ; | 

I have heard the complaint in America that, to some 


: extent, the blame for the low standard of dancing lies with 


the dance bands. Certainly I never heard a band that played 
‘for dancers during the length of my stay. If the teachers, 
however, produced a set manner and tempo for performing 
dances, the ‘public would demand from dance bands that 
they play correct tempi and, the right type of music to” 
dance to. 

In Europe, and pahicnlely England, which country is 
the world’s leader in ballroom dancing, the Same state of 
affairs existed until standardization of certain dances was 
enforced by the profession. The bands then found that they 
. had to play correct tempi:or:be out of the job. — 

Certainly it is- untenable that a nation as important as 
the U.S.A., a nation which has captured the lead in so 
many aspects of world affairs, should be rated twenty 
lengths last in the art iof ballroom dancing. It is not enough 
for teachers to say, “We get along well enough in our own 


schools”. That is a short-sighted attitude. If the profession 


of teaching ballroom dance is to have stature and dignity, 
as it has in Europe, then Americans must take the long 
THE 


and wide view. © 


The ‘autor with partner Hazel Willis. In 
1951 and °52 they won the European Profes-’ 
sional Championship, an important tetas 
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an impression of Lester Horton's career 


@ Dance is an assertion of life: To dancers death comes as" 
“a. shocking contrast. The death of Lester Horton from a 
heart attack on November 2, 1953 was a shock — and a 
tragedy. Mr.:Horton was only forty-seven years old. 

Seen from a distance, Lester Horton’s accomplishment | 


in California over the last: twenty-five years resembles that 
of Prometheus, the mythic hero who stole fire from the 


gods and brought it down to earth. Albeit a little’ less 


dramatically, Horton brought: a warming contact with a 


new kind of :dance to a large Western - public. Viewed 


more concretely, Horton’s career as a ‘teacher, choreo- 
grapher and director was the result of his training, his 
background, and his nature. 
His dedication to dance gave him, the pores to attract 
others to it, to win their interest and their help. His powers 


of expression were intense, enkindling the enthusiasm of 


those ,who worked with him. He nurtured the gift of faith. 


Still, this power was gently toned by his profound desire . 
to please others. A generous and sensitive man, he gave his | 
. time and energy without . reserve to his dancers, in re- 
1g hearsal and in class; and always, it seemed, because he 
, wanted to please them — either with progress in their own 


development, with new accomplishments, or with encour- 
agement and personal consideration. Like most great 


- teachers, he won the respect of his colleagues because he 


earned their love. 
His personality also played” a fed: part in the success 


_of the dance group which worked under his direction from 
1934 until 1942. From 1948 until 1953, the Lester Horton | 
Dance Theatre gave regular performances in its own little 

theatre, the only permanent dance theatre in America. _ 
(Under the direction of Frank Eng and leading: dancers | 


in the company,’ the theatre, school and performing activ- 


_ ities of the group will continue to function actively.) 
While these ventures owed much. of their success to 


Giant step in the West 


by William Weaver 


Horton’s initiative and personal “charm, there was a solid ~ 


foundation of tradition and of .creative effort behind them. 
Born in. Indianapolis of a typically mixed national back- 


_ ground—which included American Indian—Lester Horton 


began studying academic ballet there when he was 18 with 


_a pupil of Mme. Menzeli, who is remembered for the exact- 
_ing and detailed training she gave in the Italian style. 
' This period of study was Lester Horton’s first contact with 


dance and lasted for two years, the longest he studied with 
any one person, or in, any single school of movement. 


Indeed, here is the foundation of the Horton technique.| 
not only in obvious derivatives such as turn-out in the hip 


socket, battements, and grands ronds-de jambe, but iri the i 4 


stress on objective, mechanical principles, and in the devel- 
opment of a virtuosic range as well. 

But after two years, Horton turned his back on ballet. 
Like many artists who experimented in the first half of the. 
twentieth century, he ‘turned back to the primitive for 
stimulation and for a fresh start.along a different path. He 


gave his attention to the culture of the. American. Indian. 


He came to know their philosophy and way of life as it is 
refledtéd in their art-forins generally,..their dances _partic- 
utarly. He lived among them, danced and studied with 


" -them. Then, in 1928, we find him in Los Angeles, staging 


and performirig in productions of Indian dances. 

He must have found the Californians particularly agree- 
able, for he made California ‘his headquarters ‘the rest of 
his life: The almost barbaric ease of the people certainly 


appealed to him; the even warmth and lack of definition 


in the climate, the vast expanse of sky, terminating in a 
distant haze of purple hills on one side, and seemingly 


_ stretching without end over a bottomless ocean on the other. 
.gave him a feeling of freedom he never found elsewhere. 


Always ‘sensitive to human difference, he took pleasure 
in a built ony an Anglican framework, one 
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photo by charles von maanen 


‘A deep concern for each individual with whom 


he worked was part of Lester Horton’s personality. 


which encompassed the humbled fidian, romantic 


Spaniard, and the “exotic” Oriental. He cauld search, to, 
for the unique common denominator, the ultimate American 
he believed hidden by this: surface variation. As a result. 
rampant curiosity took a. direction.. He became. con- 
sciously interested in knowing every person he met, al- 


though he may ‘never have found the universal everyman >. 3 


he sought. | ‘ 

In California, Horton had snothes teacher, Michio Ito. 
from whom he absorbed-much of the atmosphere, technique. 
and convention of the Oriental theatre. Important among 
me was what: Horton ealled the organic use of props 
(which many from the stage of Isamu 
Noguchi). 

But, with the ‘ieenion of his studies under Michio Ito, 
Horton’s days as a formal student were at an rend. It was 
- his time to teach and experiment. 

Looking. back over his studies, we see no Denishawn, 
‘no von Laban, ° no Louis Horst. no Graham or Weidman or 
Humphrey or Holm. How then have the- Lester Horton 
works come to be classed with modern dance? Actually, 
he evolved his technique and style of dance from his 
formal dance studies, but he developed his mutations under 
the spell cast by the theories anid opinions of every modern 
dance thinker from Isadora Duncan to Agnes De Mille. 


This secondary ¢oloring appeared brighter to him — and — 
to his audiences —than his basic work. Since his powers © 


of absorption were tremendous, his gift for elaboration 
: 


extensive, the results of this integration were unique. 
In 1941, the Lester Horton studio was twice the size of 
the largest modern dance studio in New York. It had a 
barre. But it was placed a foot higher than the” standard 
height for the academic ballet barre! Classes were 
hours long — and no time was wasted. Everything seemed 
enlarged: Second and fotrth positions of the feet were 
emphasized, were the point .of rest. The open posture and 
spread arms were predominant. The subtle, naturally — fluid 


articulations of the torso —+of pelvis and rib cage — were 
sharp, clear, and ‘exact! All the limbs and’ parts of limbs. 


from ‘the tips of single toes to the tips of single fingers. 
‘had their exercises. The sustained movements were slower; 
than slow. carried beyond the point ;where a pulse may be 
sensed, and calling. for the effort and control’ a weight- 


lifter nedds: the fast movements were. faster than even 


the best ‘dancers could perform thews. The details had 
become comparatively gross, isolated movements. -~ 
Yet, the over-all impression was. of sweep and grandeur. 
Joints and tendons were stretched- and muscles developed to 
their phgsiological limit. The floor of the studio actually 
rested on springs which re- -inforced jumps, giving a feeling | 
for, ballon which, his dancers claimed, transferable to less 
springy floors. Leaps, falls, “and rises appeared to be ex- 
ecuted without preparation OF ‘recovery. The bodies, them- 
selves like taut coils of spring, seemed to be in tension, 
had weight’ and volume. They never floated, but darted: 
lunged, or sneaked into space, ° or simply possessed “it 
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“Sacre du Printemps” at the. Holly- 
wood Bowl in 1937 caused a con- 
siderable stir. 


James Mitchell, since featured in film 
and stage, was a leading ow — 


Bella Lewitzky accomplished con- 
cert performer, was trained. in H orton 


iN Horton Co. | 


| 


Horton 


during the few moments they held still. 


Everything was, in short, writ large, as though the frail. 


human body were trying —. and never quite succeeding — 
to live up to the vast emptiness of the landscape of Southern 
California. On stage, his fully-trained -dancers, never 
worried about projection,, had an air of reserve strength, 
of artistic restraint, of sleekness, partly because the choreog- 
raphy of a dance. however acrobatic, was never quite so 
. difficult as the technique itself. 

Horton’s male dancers won special praise as a group. 


_~However, it was a girl, Bella Lewitzky, who was the most 


Horton technique. She played an impor- 
tant part in its development. Originally she danced many 
of the roles in which the talented Carmen de Lavallade 
later earned much praise when the Lester Horton Dance 


‘Theatre made its New York debut in 1953. Other students 


have worked outside the Horton sphere and to some extent 


accomplished 


retain the mark of Horton’s quality. James Mitchell, now 
' principal dancer of the Agnes De Mille Dance Theatre, 


was leading dancer of the Lester Horton Dance Group for 


| 


established: 
arts as part of dance training. 


of nightclub and Supper’ club revues as_ well. 
flair was for theatrical dance. and by 1940 he had come to 


~ 


} 


‘ain in® the 


& « 


Collins, premiere danseuse of the 


several] years. Janet 
rejuvenated Metropolitan Opera Ballet, studied ‘in the Lester 
Horton school. David Lober, Paul ‘Steffen, Eleanor Brooks 
have had successful careers on Broadway, in Europe, and 
in educational dance, each stressing a different aspect of 
Horton’s influence. - 


As if evolving a ter hnique and style of movement: were 


Inet enough for one man, Horton went on and created 


seventeen dance’ compositions for his group, most of which» 
are in the repertoire of the ‘Dance ‘Theatre ; directed the 
dances for fifteen films, four musicals, and. a. whole ‘string 
Horton's 


‘realize, it: ‘Since his interest lay more in theatrical effec- 
tiveness than in dramatic conflict, he could work out com- 
“mergial, incidental dances with considerable ease — and’ 
without suffering from the bugaboo of artistic compromise. 
‘He could be himself, composing dances which had as much 
_charm as Horton himself had. dances whieh strove to please 
and delight audiences. 
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In these dances he often made use of an ethnic vocab- 
ulary, drawing on the resources of African, Polynesian, 


Indian, and Oriental dance. He skillfully integrated: ethnic 


steps into his own Style for a particular dance. Although, 
when he used traditional ‘western music, he rebelled against 
what he felt were the limitations and cliches of the form,: 
‘he had little quarrel with the, primitive and ethnic music 
which he used. He. responded to it spontaneously. It gave 
him pleasure. 
He seldom used the vocabulary in the he 


‘choreographed for his own company, but in these, the — 


sense of pleasure and of. pleasing others was ‘again con- 
spicuous. One work was called “Something to Please | 
Everybody.” Not that he always did please everybody. 
Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring.” which Horton staged’ for 


the Hollywood Bowl in August 1937, aroused a furore of 


contradiction; of abasement and adoration. His early, epic- 
like works “Chronicle” and y Libertad’ made 
decidedly negative-comments, and received: some. 


Hortons work with “Salome” has” an * interesting history. 
Apparently obsessed by the story, he produced , ‘it five 


different times, always with the changes inevitable when 


perfection’ is the lure. Horton himself danced. the role of 
Herod in early versions, creating an impression of a flurry- 
of rags and whimsy — the helpless victim of his own folly, 
and the-tool of others. Later versions lay the stress on the 
unloved, pampered Salome, personification of the triumph. 


‘of body over spirit. She was » tthe very soul of vindictive - 
- charm. John, the Baptist, was. all but lost in the switch; — 
_ So presented, the story seems pessimistic, even immoral 


—but it is valid theatre anc its handling elicited a iphe- 


_ nomenal technical display and some superb dance-acting. 


A sensitive and diligent worker in the theatre, creative in : 


Sodas Lester. Horton: made his. studio the stronghold 


of .moderrt dance in the West during the turbulent: years | 


| when dance in America came/of. age. His vitality continues 
to flow in those who have known his work and in those 


who so lovingly are carrying it on. | | Tue Enp 


Under the direction ip Frank Eng, saul with the cooperation of the company’s senang dancers (incl. Carmen de Lavellade, in fore. 
around) Lester Horton's sehool, theatre and continue their activities. 
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| Major | Offered Credit 
| odern, rhythmic, basic 
DEP'T OF THEATRE Northampton, Mass. ballet technique 

1 SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIV. Box 353, Dallas ees te , modern, folk, ballroom, square uw 

| 

| Texas CHRISTIAN UNIV. Fort Worth, Texas 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIV. Houston: 4, Texas _ BA in tap, modern, folk, ballroom, 
“Fine Arts pre-classic dance | 

\ UNIV. OF TEXAS . Austin 12, Texas = . | nedern technique and composi- a 

| DEP'T OF | M est. 1950 tion, rhythmic for beginning 
| _ music ‘majors | 
UNIV. OF UTAH . | Salt Lake City, Utah M,espe- 
Get cially de- ballet (in Drama Dep’ t), modern, 
signed for | folk, square, tap, . ballroom,. iv 
training | children's rhythmic activities bet 
ge 
| VASSAR, COLLEGE Poughkeepsie, N. Y. .. ~] modern, folk, square 
| 
_WAYNE UNIV. Detroit" Michigan probably 
Seve modern, folk, ballroom, dance 
DIV. OF HEALTH ED. & ATHLETICS offer material for children ia elem. 
we Sept. ‘53 and sec. schools 
‘COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY | Williomsburg, Vo. modern, folk, ballroom, rhythmic, . 

- | history of da., da. composition . 

YA ALE UNIVERSITY “| New Haven,. Conn modern. 
ythmie, rudimentary 
DEP'T OF DRAMA pellet 
{ | 
I BOSTON CONSERVATORY Boston, Mass. -ballet, character, modern, ped- 
OF MUSIC agogy, labanotation, percussion, 
| | : anatomy, art history for dancers 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY Wrshington modern, tap and clog, 

| | folk, square 
| UNIV. OF WISCONSIN Madison 6, Wisc. w _amodern, folk, ballroom, rhythmic. uw 


Part Ill 


UNIV. OF MAINE 


Orono, 


Maine 


_modern, folk, ballroom 
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compiled under the auspices of the National | da... 


Council of Dance Teacher organizations 


(blank) ... 


Fe Key to Abbreviations 
HS. .... High School 
dance 


tech. ... . technigt 


ue 


“no” or no answer to questions 
in answer to questions 


f 
Students have become 
Other Dep't with other de "ts roressiona ollege Vance riva 10 pacner ; 
7 P | P for instructors ‘Dancer Teacheft of. Dance 
3 or BS; exp, not all 
Theatre’ Dep't Ww members of dep't must have 
— 
Dep't of P. E. BA or BS with on 
Women's Div. aie da: tchg exp. not ta my 
ballet is part of with symphony and opera academic ahd technical exp 
Fine Arts Sch. workshop in Fine Arfs Sch. training, 
Da majors required to take ‘at least MA; our. problem has 
5 ee related courses ‘in art, drama | been to find tchrs with the re- no,Jour department 
aia and music quired degree. | 
‘drama dep't in | MS og equivalent in prof 
Fine Arts Coll. dep't sch; tchg exp. 
PE, MA | 
Women's MA; successful ‘tchg exp. 
Department 2 
DE. Master's in dance; tchg and | 
prof exp. 
PE - BA, ann, MA: tchg and full information| not available, but believe is yes 
drama dep't usually taught by an but. not as a result of training in this dep't. They were 
P student dancers working in this dep't for instruction in 1 drama. 
Educ. degreé with major in da. | 
through .workshoRs or P. E:, of degree in either. 
Mm very much MA: tchg exp. of 
| BA in Phys. Ed. majors 
at the Univ. teach da as part 
for Women: of the Junior High and Senior : 
High courses.) : 
JANUARY, 1954 | 39 


(addenda on page 73) 


cr..... dancer 
ch. .... school 
| exp. .... experience > 
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Jacques d’Amboise in “Filling Station”, 
first brought him enthusiastic recognition. . 


georgé platt-lynes © 


the ballet which 


e By virtue of his background, his size, his gregarious | 


ature and his intense interest in sports, he has all the ear- 
‘marks of the all-American boy. But something has been 


added. Youthful Jacques d’Amboise is also an extremely | 
gifted and promising young member of the New York City 
_ Ballet. Having just returned from sharing the triumphs 
of the company in Europe, and from his first stint in Holly- 
wood, Jacques will be listed as one of the ballet’s principal 
.performers when it opens its New York season at the City 


- Center of Music and Drama this month. 
Born in Staten Island eighiten_ years ago of a Dench 


‘mother and an Irish father, Jacques has‘ an elder sister 
Ninette and an older brother Paul.:Ninette and Paul were _ 


also members of the New York City Ballet Co. but last 


spring Ninette married the company physician, Dr. Mel 


Keddon and rétired to private life, while Paul on his return 


from the Army decided against -a career 


dancer. Jacques who was practically born watching them 


pirouette, took over the dancing for the family in an entirely 


satisfactory manner. 

Ninette, in an interview obligingly. recollected bits about 
her life and Jacques’, as children. She admitted that 
Jacques’ size, he is now six feet two, came as a very real 


surprise. When he was a little boy she had pushed him 


around as any older sister would. At ei ight he began growing 
like the proverbial. beanstalk and soon towered over her, 


much too big to be danced with but wonderful whén an 


occasional lift was needed. 


that boy could eat,” Ninette chuckled. | 


to race him back home to the refrigerator from all our 


dancing lessons. If he got there first he’d eat everything 


there was in it and nothing would be left for me.’ 


At four Jacques was copying the big boys in his neighbor- : 


hood. They hiked and played games and built little fires 
ringed round by stones for safety where they roasted 


_ potatoes and cooked frankfurts. Jacques too, hiked, played 


games and built Jittle fires. He built his very first fire in 
a neighbor policeman’s back yard. Shooed away by the 
irate guardian of the law Jacques went up to the: woods 


? a? 


brilliant young dancer .. 3 


young 


Dancers | 
section 


> 


Aacques d 
: by Regina Woody 


in back of the house. There he sell much better luck. 


Smoke, sparks, flames rewarded his efforts. The* wailing 
red fire engmes appeared ‘and ‘spouted columns of water. . 


The conflagration ended with a sound ‘spanking for. Jacques 
who played with matches no more. | 
~ But Jacques is stil] vee things on fire. Even staid 
critics: renowned for their lack of enthusiasm admit that 
his dancing is superlatively good. “Tt should be,” 
said. “Jacques has danced since he could stand — up.” At 
three he :was capering about. after his‘ brother Paul and 
his sister Ninette as they practiced the steps Kyra, Blanc 
of the School of American Ballet was teaching them. 
“Kyra Blanc. was a wonderful teacher,” Ninette said 


_dreamily. “She had so much patience with all of us chil- 


dren. Mother used to bring Jacques along when she took 
me to my lesson. One day Miss Blane asked mother if 
Jacques wouldn’t like to dance too. I told her he was quite 
good: for whenever I practiced changements or battements 
or pliés at home he had practiced them too. I don’t mean 


he was-consciously studying ballet. maybe he wasn’t even 


trying to dance very well, but he was having a lot of fun 
leaping about-trying to do what I did.” a 
“We both auditioned and were granted half-scholarships 
by Mr. Balanchine. We lived on 163rd Street which ‘is still 
‘Jacques block’. He hicycles and hikes for days at a time 


with his gang. His old friends are and, I guess, always 
will be his best.friends. ‘We all went to oaveihial school. 


Later on Jacques went to a Catholic High. If Jacques had 


gone to college instead of becoming a professional — | 
he would certainly. have made his mark as a track star, 


hurdler or high jumper. Maybe at all of. ae: He- is the 
most amazing all-around athlete you ever saw.’ 
‘Suddenly it was announced that Ballet Society iaesine 


abroad to appear in .. Of course I was going, but. 
‘Jacques; though a member of the company, was awfully - 
‘young. Only sixteen! The question was,, should he leave 


high school at his age? I wanted him to go with me dread- 
fully. He, himself, didn’t care much. He loved to dance 
but he also loved to hike and Pay games. At last, perhaps 
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formances of it “and “Filling. Station.” 


because | dental him with me so very much, our © mother 


and father decided that he might go too. It was a wonderful 
experience for us both ard no doubt made him take ballet 
more seriously than he would have otherwise.” _ i 
_“T think Vechyslav Swoboda had a great influence on 
him,” -Ninette continued thoughtfully. “The arms, partic-— 
ularly." Mother chose Mr. Swoboda because“of his grace, 
his manliness and his dignity. She felt he would be good 


_ for Jacques. We both worked with Mr. Swoboda for about 
a year and a half, unti] a very few months before his | 
death. He was a great teacher.” 


Some of Jacques’ phenomenal technique. may be due 


to the fact that he became friends with the Szonys, known — 


for their brilliant acrobatic techniques, but it is certain that 
Kyra Blanc, George. Balanchine, 
Jerome Robbins, Frederick Ashton and’ Lew Christensen 
are the big names in his life who have kept | him on the 
straight and narrow path .to success in ballet. 

“Jacques loves everything he does and he always dees 
it as if it were the last thing he’s ever going to be allowed 
to do on earth,” Ninette explained. “He never keeps any-’ 
thing back or anything in reserve. He thinks big and 


dances big. Mr. Lew Christensen is really responsible for © 


his rapidly improving technique. Last winter when they 
worked together he would take Jacques into a small room 
and drill him on the correct way to do a step. Jacques 
understands the need for a beautiful clean technique and 
will no doubt be his own. most serious taskmaster, but 
until very recently dancing was a game to. him. 

_ Ruring “Metamorphoses” those shiny dangling spiral 
wires’ glittering, up high caught his attention... 

“Bet I can grab one,” Jacques boasted. . 

“Twenty- nie | cents says you can’t,” said Mr. Balanchine. 

“Watch me,” laughed Jacques and took off straight up 


‘in the air (sameone estimated the shining spirals to be 
about seventeen feet above the stage) and with a courtly . 


bow presented the bauble to Mr. Balanchine, immediately 
thereon receiving his twenty-five cents. 
Jacques joined the corps de ballet of the New York City 


Ballet at fifteen. At City. Center Jerome Robbins used him. 
as only 


for a special bit in “Pied Piper.” When Jacques 
seventeen Frederick Ashton gave him: the romantic lead 
of. Tristan in “‘Picnic at Tintagel.” This -part. Jacques felt 
should be kept subordinate to that of Diana Adams whom 
he was partnering. The critics complained that he looked far 


too young for the part. Perhaps he did, but his height, 


-most unusual {in a ballet man, was very useful when work- * 


ing with the, tall, slender ballerina and ‘enhanced the, 
dhe pictorial quality of their work tremendously. 

It was Jacques’ leaps and turns in last season’s revival of 
“Filling Station” that captured the first night audience’s 
fancy. There were’ enthusiastic cheers for him at its: finish. 
“Con Amore” convinced everyone that a young dancer of 


Francisco Ballet, imported for this special occasion. That 
ballet too, was a rousing success. There were extra per- 
Both were on the 
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Vechyslav Swoboda,. 


considerable stature had arrived when he played the role 
‘ef The Bandit opposite pretty Sally Bailey of the San — 


closing night program, and Jacques had a_ proper old- 
fashioned ‘ ‘suecess fou.” Bobby soxers also got into the 
act, and) into -Jacques neatly trimmed brown hair. | 

Back from the European tour, Jacques flew to Hollywood 
where he’s been working with choreographer Michael Kidd 
in MGM’s “Them Sobbin’ Women”. The future of Jacques 
seems written in the stars. What started with fire may well 
end up in electric lights* in front éf a television tube on _ 
a million sets. Like many another famous dancer he seems — 
to have succeeded with fairytale ease and speed while 


others plod and struggle and can’t get ahead. Some of 


Jacques’ success can be explained quite easily. He loves to 
dance, and as dancing ‘isn’t ‘work he never tires. No amount 


of practice is too great because the harder ‘he is: working 
the more fun he is having. It should be added right here) 


that if Jacques,ever decides to do something other than 
dance it is’ ‘phactically certain that he will be equally 
successful in it, for he will give it his all, and in Jacques’ 
case, his all-is a whole lot. In his favor also is his strong 
physique, his handsome face ¢zand his clean way of life. 
Jacques doesn’t smoke, he loves out door exercise, especially 


g hiking and fishing, and as for drinking, well, three quarts 


of milk a day is just about right for a boy of eighteen 
who at six feet two may not have gotten quite his full © 
growth! 
New York may well pres of Amboies. We. 
watch him dance now in bemused qelight that. so young a 
man can dance so well. We will watch with love and affec- — 
tion as he goes on to prove himself a great dancer, perhaps: 


a great danseur noble. The Young Dancer salutes Jacques: 


d’Amboise, wishes him every happiness, and trusts he will 
have the humility to continue to work diligently at his art 
in the face of inevitable success. THE Enp~< 


th, 


Altho he has since gained in tech- 
nique and discipline, Jacques at the 
age of seven showed the same buoy- | 
ant spirit we admire today. 
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The adventures of the 


tamil 
4 


a seriés by regina woody and arlene thomson 


| 


i 
“Why can’t a man have some peace in his.own - \" “Acrobats? What a notion! | Although they 
house?” Father: asked. | certainly are frisky. And somehow, that gives 
_ “I want to see the fight. What have I done that me an idea!” — } : 
my children should be acrobats?” 
3 | ASS 
10: 
| 10 
Mother told Debby and Janey and Freddy to The school was a fine big house. They all went 0 
get dressed. Then she toek them downtown to inside, where the music was playing. | | I gnc 
Miss Rose’s School of the Dance. | e | | 
(to Se continued) 
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@ NEW patterns NEW costume ideas 
| ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORPORATION, DEPT. D 
) 10 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. es 
| D Send vs your 195.4 Costume Fabric Catalog 
(for. dancing schools only) 
] Send Set No. 2 af 24 black-and-white sketches........ (@ $1.50 
Send Set No. 3 af 24 full-color sketches @ $3.00 
ai 
Enclosed find remitiionce of $ No (.0.D.'s 
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the romantic. grand pas de deux is finished... the 
last tableau posed. Exhilarated, - dancers wait 


pulses throbbing. 


will the audience applaud? 


footlights grow brighter slowly...and a weyetlll | 
of reflections shimmer from glistening costumes 


in a kaleidoscope of twinkling spectrums. The 
audience rises in a body...a second’ s hush and 


then...) 


the applause « and bravos break out 


crescendo! 


In planning your programs for proteges + or for 
_premiere danseuses ... count on your costumes for 
glamor — scintillation — excitement — encores! 
You'll find applause- -winning ideas, patterns and 


fabrics } in 


Vlew... 


(1954. ‘COSTUME FABRIC CATALOG 


_ available for dance schools only 


over 250 NEW swatches NEW color 


) 


‘Serving Dancing Teachers 
For Over Quarter of a Century 


ASSOCIATED 
FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


10 East 39th Street 


} 


New York 16, N.Y. | 
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Novelties 
Advanced 


2 


20 
24 


29 


45 


49 


78 


86 


113 
124 


126 


(Please order by 
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Tap Routines 


by Jack (Manning 


(partial list) 


Most Popular Numbers 
f 


Intermediate 
Beginners 


Spoon Time. (Playing spoons in 
Chef costume.) 

Tapology. (Schoolroom scene with 
dialogue in rhyme for teacher 
and six pupils. Dance.) 

Number Please. (Telephone tap 
story. Boy and girl.) 


Climbin’ High. (Novelty tap dance 
Ladders-group. Special music 50c 
extra. } 


Tap Dance Sitting Down. (Line-up 
of girls. Big tap. ensemble num- 


ber.) 


Technique vs. Swing. (Court Room 
| Scene—good opening—cast of 
eleven.) . 


Soft Shoe Cane. (Solo or group. 


Ldts of style, top hat and tails.) 


Ady. Syncopated Waltz Clog. (It $- 


different. } 
Rhythm Preferred. (Profestiona 
Routine.) 


Simple Waltz Clog. old stond: 
ard type. ) 


Fundamentals of Tap 


(And system of teaching 
them.) 
Doing The . Jay Walk (Musical 


Comedy Tap.) 
Advanced Syncopated Soft Shoe 


Flashy Beginner's Soft Shoe (Solo 
or group.) 


Baby Tap Dance ” Ware (Six pro- 


gressive fundamental routines.) 


Single routines $1.00 


5 routines $4.00 
10 routines $7.00 


Full Catalog 
on Request.) 


‘Box 10, DANCE 


1841 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


| | 
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\Sybil ‘Shearer. 


Brooklyn Acac 


f Music 
November 11, 1953 


Sybil Shearer is* undoubtedly the most 
kinesthetic of today’s dancers — so kinesthetic 
that she views pedple, and comedquantly por- 
trays them, not as dramatic or ‘emotional 
entities, but as movement aggregates. She 
dwells habitually in a world with which most 
of us have only fleeting and’ fragmentary con- 


-tact — a world replete with infinite body 


rhythms, gesture-in- -dynamics and ges- 
ture-in-counterpoint. Her body is like a vessel 
into which all these movement qualities are 


absorbed, and they come forth. quickened and 
- purified. 


% 


season in Review 


by Doris Hering 
‘| 


Myra_ Kinch’s 
Revenge” hauntingly 


Addams drawing. 


like a Charles 


one of those! dances of quiet nascence that 


Sybil Shearer does so tellingly. 


sea life. 


In a sense this produces a special kind of - 


artistic truthfulness uncluttered by* literary 
context. And it! makes keen demands on the 
spectator. For in watching a solo concert like 
Miss Shearer’s most recent “Shades Before 
Mars,” one must come so finely attuned that 
her rippling arms, her - -antennae- like hands 
and feet, and~her abstracted hovering over 


a lozenge of light, all produce kindred reac: 


tions in one’s own body. In other words, a 
Sybil Shearer concert is .a sort of game 
between the artist and her audience — a 


fascinating game, but one that often meniers, 


on the precious. 
“Shades Before Mars” 
solos, some structurally 


was series of 
complete, 


‘others in the form of brief etudes. They were 
divided into three sections called “Two-and- ' 


one-half and One Wishes,” “Three Pedes- 
trians,” and “And Five Magic Dances.” 
The first four dances. were sharply defined 
in mood. The opening work found the~dancer 
standing in semi-shadow upstage. 
ressed very slowly into a pool of light, now 
standing on one foot’ and articulating the 
free foot, now circling her hands softly over- 


if head with fingertips lightly touching. It was 


She prog-. 


The second dance had a feeling of flight. 
Clad in a ‘brief translucent dress through 
which shone’ a gleaming undergarment, she 
planed weightlessly through. space. | 

Then, in a- green dress festooned with 
tinsel, she became .a dejected bit of under. 
With knees bent, arms crossed over 
them, she, sank slowly to her backside, with 
feet up- -poitited. The dance, like most of Miss 


Shearer’s compositions, was simple. in initial | 


statement— but revealed her cift 
for variation... 

~The fourth Danes: with its punching arms, 
was on a dynamic level that few other dancers 
attempt — the level of convulsive, ‘staccato 
impulse that progresses through the body and 
extremeties like dots in a pointillist painting. 


The “Three Pedestrians” were not specitic, 


people. They were three qualities of move- 
ment that added up to aimlessness, “(ye 
and empty extroversion. The first; with 

variations on walking, was a masterpiece. Hew 
endlessly busy she was as she scurried about 
the stage like a human cockroach, stopping 


only: to vacillate briefly and then resume the 


aimless speeding in another direction. 
The second pedestrian with its variations 
on the gesture of grabbing and the third’ with 
its multiplying intensity on a rounded hug- 
ging gesture, were equally satirical. 

The “And Five Magic Dances” wére in a 
sense variations on a theme of destruction 
(one possible meaning for the word,.““Mars” ). 
for each ended on the floor. 
feeling was one of negation and irresolution. 

But. choreographically the last quintet of 
dances seemed self-indulgent. In most 
they were as structurally unfulfilled as the 


t 
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hilarious version of “Giselle’s- 
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to remain an artisan. 
choreographed .and performed with skill and 


Orestes-Electra) encounter) ; 


g 


fences of a child who seconnclinsal) strikes a 


note of truth but lacks the adult concentra- 


tion to go beyond. And this is in a sense. 
a reflection of Miss Shearer’s attitude toward 
her art. She: is so eager to maintain the — 


candor and, , Simplicity of childhood that she 
sometimes admits childhood’s lack of dis- 
cipline. 

‘The costumes and. lighting latter 
Helen Morrison) were imaginative and _ thea- 


trical. And pianist David Tudor did his 


usual gifted job in the Bartok accompaniments. 


\Myra Kinch and Company 


November 22, 1953 
ae Street Playhouse 


'. The distance between artisan. and artist is 


an appreciable one. It has to do with the 
quality of the initial inspiration. But more 
than that, it has to do with the force that 
carries the artist beyond the realm of mere 
craftsmanship — that drives him to penetrate 


ever deeper into the relationship between form 


and content inj his-work. 
Myra Kinch is a potential artist who pre- 
Her dances’ are 


authority. But jshe is too easily satisfied. She 
does not search deeply enough within herself 
for her serious material, nor. does. she@-carry 
her humorous works above the level, of bur- 
lesque. 

As a oe Miss Kinch has a hanil- 
some, sometimés imposing appearance. From 
the hips down she moves. With a wide-legged 
freedom which has seeped into her choreog- 


raphy in the of an oft-repeated circular 


hip swing, or a spiral split-fall. From 
waist up, she fends to be somewhat set, with 
tension. in the shoulders and an avoidanee of 
quick jor detailed hand and ‘arm gestures. 
These. characteristics carry over especially into~ 
her: serious warks. 

The serious works consisted: of. 
the Land Is” 


founding theme) ; 


and “Red Rosy 
Bush” ‘(a ‘sentimental folk ballad). 
them unfolded in'expansive, generalized move- 
ment phrases {that were pleasing to the eye 
but did not vary sufficiently with the themes. 

In the realm of humor Miss Kinch is more 
audacious and more fertile. Her Sense of 


humor is both dramatic and kinesthetic, so 


that she has a good deal to draw upon in the 


| devising of her works. But she tends to leave . 


ragged edges — to allow artistic irrelevancies 
to ride placidly alongside’ the high moments. 

The program’s featured work was “Giselle’s 
Revenge.” When you get right down to it, 


gnound-breaking, house- 
“The Tower of Rage” (the © 


All of, 


She then sallied: forth to the middle of the - 


stage and carved up Giselle’s big second-act 
solo until the dainty changements and entre- 
chats looked like the waltz of a scorpion. In 
a final cheery touch she vigorously nailed 


down the coffin lid — still in time ro the . 
music. Ghoulish? Yes! But with the unin- 
hibited inventiveness of a true humorist. 


Of her other light works, we especially en- 


joyed “The Grape Gatherer” and “ “The Angels. . 


of Puno.” The former was a dead- -pan satire 


on neo-greek ‘dancing, delicately balanced 


its precise pluc king gestures superimposed 
over slow meltings of the legs atid in.its dis- 
crete use of the Greek column prop and Satie 


score. The latter was an impudent animation 
of angels on a Bolivian! church facade.. Par-— 
did Miss | 


ticularly in “The’Grape Gatherer” 
Kinch achieve the level of stylization that one 
would like to see in all of her works. 

Miss Kinch’s lively company consisted of 
Rhoda Johannson, Elizabeth Spies, Celene 
Keller, Billy Ross, Ernesto Gonzalez, and Wil- 


liam Milié. The boys were 
‘able. 


Manuel Galea was the solid and vivacious 
accompanist- composer: 


Dance Associates 
November 23, 24, 25, 26, 1953 


Amato Opera Theatre 


Seven young choreographers were repre- 


sented on, the ;Dance Associates concert. Of - 


these, two choreographed out of a sense of 


creative urgency. They were Alec Rubin and 


‘Linda Margolies. The others produced reason- 


ably competent, sometimes interesting dances 
that had nothing» to. no, teal creative 
viewpoint. 

Alec Rubin’s “In Bright Cold” con- 
cerned the effort of a shivering, male’ derelict 


\ te steal ‘the shawl of an equally miserable 


by the taut, cold-boned movement style that. 
Mr. Rubia established consistently. Marian 


roe 


there is something gruesome about the second _ . 


act of “Giselle” in which Albrecht. cavorts 
with his love in a graveyard. Miss Kinch’s 


Giselle was a_ black- -clad Charles Addams 


woman complete with crab-claw hands, lank 
hair, and pasty! face. She emerged from the 
greenish depths of a huge coffin to writhe with 
her lumpy lower. And finally she lured him 
into | — abode. 
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female. The ensuing conflict resolved with 
their sharing the shawl -and each other. The 
elemental nature of the material and the 
composer's romantic. attitude about it gave the 
dance a bittersweet quality that was enhanced 


Sarach performed with Mr. Rubin. 
Linda Margolies’*“Reap the Whirlwind” 


‘was not brand new, as were the other dances. 


But it seemed considerably developed since 


we saw it last. It was the eternal story of 
breakaway from parental domination told in 
3 literal, but fluid and forceful terms. 


Miss Margolies, who has made strides as an 
actress during the past year, moved her trio 


with authority. But she became so involved 


in the sheer momentum of dancing that ‘the 
dramatic thread did not really hold” one’s 


attention. 


Both Joan David Vaughan 
did, neat and dutiful lessons in pre-classic 
forms.’ Miss Fitzmaurice chose a Sixteenth 
Century score for recorders and triangle and 
tried to interweave her little dances with a 

(continued On. page 46) 
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reviews... (continued from page 


dramatic theme in the fashion of José Limon’: 


“The Moor’s Pavane.” Her delicate chor-o. 
graphic style .suited. the music. But the Wisp 
of a theme was completely lost. Julian Sh: :+s 
was responsible for the set and the bulky 
velvet costumes. Dancers were Carole As: in, 


| es F itzmaurice, and Harold da Silva. 


David Vaughan’s “Carillon” was 4) Siite 


of seven straightforward pre-classic dai.ces 3 


that had neither sufficient stylization nor 
contrast in mogd to qualify for stage per. 
formance. They| were daintily costumed by 


Ruth Sobotka ‘ahd danced by Ruth Sobotka, 


Louis Johnson,’ Ray Minkoff, Alton Ruff, 


Charlotte Barclay, and Mr. Vaughan, 


About two years back, James Waring show. 


ed promise as a choreographer with a touch- 


ing little piece about some harlequin-folk. 
| But he has not progressed beyond his initial | 
sad clown period. His latest opus, called 
“Burlesca,”. was full of fanciful dress-up in 


the manner of “Les Illuminations.” But the 
dancers merely postured and promenaded and 
repeatedly clapped their ‘hands over their 
mouths as though they were about to’ vomit. 


The dancers seen in this marathon were 


Aileen Passloff, Marian Saragh, Marianne 
Schneider, Doris Thurston, David wanehte. 
and James Waring. 


In Debby Hoffman’s “Conversations” al 
| series of rigid shapes cavorted in an emotional 


void. Never have we seen a dance so arbitrar- 
ily awkward without an organic reason for 
being so. And the dancers Miss Hoffman 
selected were as two-dimensional in appear- 


ance as the choreography. They were Sally 
Fitzpatrick, Pepi Hamilton, Roberta Singer, 


Donald Redlich, and Miss Hoffman. 


Marian Sarach achieved a curiously anti- 


thetical effect in her solo, “Daphne.” She 


‘devised movement that was poignant and 


yearning in outline and danced it coldly. And 


‘a lyric delicacy in the. upper torso and arms 
| was offset by a stolidity in the lower torso and 


legs. Despite thése contradictions, Miss Sarach 
has a promising sense of design-in-space. 
Slavenska-Franklin Ballet with Danilova 
November’ 26 and 27 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 

Lively dancing and a keen sense of com- 
pany spirit characterized the two performances 
of the Slavenska-Franklin Ballet. This little 
company, which consists of Mia Slavenska, 
Frederic Franklin, guest star Alexandra Dani- 
lova, and seventeen young dancers, has ac- 
quired a consistent performing personality in 
the relatively short period of its existence. 
The girls, notably Lois Ellyn, Shirley Weaver. 
and Sally Seven, have an open, lyric style 
pleasantly offset by the briskness ‘of the imen. 
led by Ronald Colton and Robert Morrow. 

At their head are, of course, Slavenska and 
Franklin, who have struck a nice balance 
between: the imperiousness of ballet stars in 
the semi-European tradition and the ‘hard- 


+ working unpretentiousness and directness of 
‘style. that relates them to the dancers sur- 


rounding them. Their bravura in “The Nut- 
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cracker Suite”1 just to lift 
diver tissement - in - miniature from recital - 
theatre level. And their portrayals of hsactls 
and Stanley in “A Streetcar Named Desire” 
have been passionately but modestly integrated 
into the diamatic fabric. 

The only ‘outiof-key element. was Aldxasidre: 
Nanilova who has appeared as guest star with 
the group since its inception. Her presently 

dggerated version of her own celebrated 
Grand. Manner | is impossible to relate té the 
alert. modesty of the company. The contrast 
was especially moticeable when Danilova_ per- 
formed the Sugar Plum Fairy in “The Nut- 
cracker Suite.” As she planted her hand with 
‘a flourish on her partner's | shoulder or just 
simply stood and glittered/ while the music 


swelled, she seemed to dwarf the little ballet 


into which had: been set. 
What the Sllavenska- Franklin Ballet seems 
to need, more than. a glamorous guest star, are 


‘some really first rate ballets designed for its 


com. pact format, and slowly it is acquiring 
thera. Of the season’s two premieres,-one was 
merely a workmanlike time filler, The other 
was,a valid acquisition. | 

In the workmanlike department was “Con- 
certo Romanti*o,’ an “abstract” work. done 


jointly by Slavénska and Franklin to the Liszt - 


The ballet, 


99 


was 


Piano Concerty in E-flat major. 
like last’ season’s’ “Symphonic Variations, 
devised by twe people who know their idiom 
thoroughly and! who know how to make orderly 
arrangements of adagio or allegro movement 
that fills the stage space and the music with- 
- out making atlything remotely resembling an 
artistic statement. “Concerto Romantico” was 
a program opener featuring the company with- 
out the stars. | : 

“I Laughed At Spring,” 
‘ing the rounds of workshop programs for the 
past season or two finally found a_ suitable 
mounting with the Slavenska-Franklin Com- 
pany. It is am excellent choice, for its giddy 
story and dance-and-pantomime de- 


signs are a direct contrast to Valerie Bettis’ 


which has been mak- 


tortured — for. 
Desire.” 


| Laughed, At Spring” is about love and 


foolishness in ‘springtime and about an overly 


Faun who cooks a love potion for 
| Most un- 
wary of the mortals is Slow Boy. Slow Boy 
Rungain ) sagbing 


friendly 
Spring to use on unwary mortals. 
(Boris. has pitcher ears, 
red overalls, «a 
out for a stmoll iti ten feet of water.) 
After Spring Herself (as she is. called in 
the! program) has succeeded in making a pair 


of ‘prudish si-hool teachers fall in love, she 


-sprinkles: her /potion on a group of adolescents. 
They respond with alacrity, with’ the excep- 
tion of Slow Boy, who curls up and snoozes 
like Ferdinand the Bull. How Spring and the 
Faun work Slow Boy up to the proper pitch 
~ of interest in a charming little girl is part 
of the ballet’s whimsy, a whimsy that depends 
upon. Mr. 
and upon a skillfully paced story line. 


(continued on page 75) 
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“A Streetcar Named | 


nd moves as though he were . 


Runanin’s own wonderful timing 
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| (continued ne page 95). 
| Djaghilest removed ‘his arm froin her 


dhaia: Her knees were weak from emotion. S}\- 
was to dance Giselle! Alternate with the gr: «: 


Spessiva! 


It had been a sien four and a half years, 


but Diaghileff’s news made every moment «{ | 
them seem worth while. Apart from ‘ie 
financial aspect, it was wonderful to be ic- 
cepted by a Russian company as “one of 
them.” Nijinska had once said to her, -“\ ou 


have a Russian soul!” Diaghileff -seenved 


‘to agree, and she was more than proud to 
consider herself. a ballerina in a company 
which included the divine Olga Spessiva— 
every young dancer’s dream of a classical 
ballerina. 

As soon as ‘the Covent Garden season wile 
over, Alicia felt she had earned a holiday. 
She was anxious to celebrate her good fortune, 
and felt the necessity of a real rest before 
starting the arduous work of the winter sea- 


son, when-it was essential that she carry: off 


her laboriously won roles to the best possible 
advantage. She went down to the South coast 
to stay with some friends who had a house 


just outside Worthing, wandered. about the 


garden, and went for walks on the Downs. 
It was a glorious spell of carefree relaxation, 
without any prearranged plan,’ and she en- 
joyed the luxury ‘of surrendering herself to 
her own moods and. doing only what topk 
her fancy... 

A newsboy used to deliver the evening 
paper just before dinner. He was in the habit 
of leaving it under a laurel bush at the 


garden gate, and Alicia enjoyed going to 


collect it, to see what was happening in the 
outside world. As she shook the paper oper 
that evening of August nineteenth she was 
horrified to read—Serce DEab. 
She felt as if she had suddenly been plunged 
into a ghastly nightmare. It was something 
she had experienced only once before—when 
they had told her of her own father dying 


‘just .as unexpectedly. 


“All the company knew. that Diaghileff had 
been far from well, but none suspected the 
end was so near. Alicia crawled to ,a garden 


chair and fell into it, trying to summon up 


sufficient ¢ourage to read on. After the 
London season, Diaghileff had gone to his 
favorite Venice, where he was joined -by Lifar 


_and Boris Kochno. He was in excellent health 


for a day or two, but suddenly ° ‘ran a very 
high temperature and finally sank into a coma 
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and died. He was only fifty-seven. His great 
iriend, Madame Sert, joined Lifar and Kochno 
in their watch throughout the last ‘night arid 
together they, saw his breathing cease about 
the time dawn broke. As a fortuneteller had 
once prophesied, he met his death by the sea. 
He was evenitually taken by gondola té his 
final resting place under the cypress 
on the island of San Michele. s 
There was no sleep for Alicia that 
‘She had lost the greatest. friend she had ever 
known and @ne who had done more for her 
career than anyone else. She did not seem, 
"partic ularly. disappointed about losing the op- 
portunity to. dance GiseHe, Odette, and_ the 
other great moles he had promised her. Noth- 
ing mattered?any more. The company and all 
She could never 


trees 


it stood for was perfection. 
hope to see its like again, and in the ensuing 
twenty. years she never has! 

She thought of his genius for putting the | 
finest talents together and ‘getting them to 
flower in umison. He fed his company from 


the outside, preferring to take dancers into | 


his ensemblé; when they were already fully 
fledged. He had no time for companies which 
recruited only dancers from their own school 
vand closed | the door on outsiders. Alicia 
remembered how he had_ taken Danildva; 
Gevergeva, lkalanchine, dnd Efimov after they 
had danced; at the Empire Music Hall in 
London, and how he had taken her after” 
catching litle more than a glimpse of her 
at Astafieva’s. 

The future did) not. bear thinking about. 


She no longer wished to dance without his }- 


inspiration and outside the ideal setting he 
created for his artistes. fies 

Alicia’s first instinct was to go home to her 
mother. Mrs. Marks could do little or nothing 
to dispel the: effects of the shock, but it was 
a comfort te be near her. who, had been so 
close to the’ Diaghileff company for so long 
and knew the real Sergypop! 

That the Diaghileff Ballet was a thing of 
the past was a thought too terrible for con- 
templation. The grim truth was all too obvious 
from a simple letter which Alicia received 
from: Grigorieff about a month later: 
DIRECTION 


Des 16. d’Italie, 
BALLETS Monte Carlo. 


Dear- Alicia, | 


I must inform you that ‘have a 


letter from the judicial administrator of Serge 
de Diaghileff’s successors, in which he de- 
clares that Serge de Diaghileff's enterprise has 
“come an fend and .begs me to inform all 
the “artistes!” of the company about it 
This decigion is taken by him with the 


consent of the successors of Serge de Diaghi- 
leff. 


Yours sincerely, 
‘Serce Gricorterr. 
That was the last word. There was nothing 

more to be said. 
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based, according: to the artists, on the “would-be 


_balletomanes’ misinterprétation of ballet terms”. 
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dance schools. No matter ‘which group we belong to, our 
job becomes infinitely more exciting and far graver when 


dance teachers. 
Martha Grahams, Moira Shearers or Fred Astaires, but part 


. present classes and those who. instruct classes. 
fessional dancers. find great inspiration in teachers using. 


| 
| 


three: Keys for building good. dancers 


by Josephine Schwarz 


\ 


Introduction: 


We dance teachers hive in the past 


. 25 years from a small professional group. coneerned with 
_a few students to a large branch of the teaching profession > 
responsible for thousands .of students. 


We are divided into two groups; those who teach in the 
public. educational system and those who teach in private 


we.consider ourselves guardians of future dance artists and 
Granted, few of our students will become. 


of the zest and allure of teaching is the ‘mystery of each 
student’s future. | 


We see a gifted Siheker here, another there and sud- 


denly realize we are trustees of this precious young talent. 


This talent needs expert guidance, careful development. 
‘Yef, many of us feel inadequate for such a responsible job. 


We search for information to fill our need. | 

We.turn jo books. There are many. From Thoinet- Arbeau’s 
“Orchesography” printed in 1589 to Muriel Stuart’s “The 
Classic Ballet” printed in 1952, the presses have been 


| busily printing books about dance. But in the final analysis — 


~the beautiful, intimate descriptions of technical steps and 


exercises or the step by step procedure of a dance does not 
suffice yin build a good 


dancer. 


‘Hopefully we go to the dance conventions: or 


We find these 


to give us 


ssachei's course in a professional school. 
courses and conventions geared to two things; 


-dances to teach our students or to make us better dancers. : 


The former is helpful for those with little creative ability, 


. the latter is of small importance. We have come to another 


dead end. We need information concerning dance pedagogy. 
Pedagogy is rather a fearsame sounding word but it 


simply means; the art of teaching. And whether one is con- _ 


cerned with painting:or sculpture, drama, music or dance, 
art enters into the teaching as well as the executing. — 
There are two types of dance pedagogues. Those who 


Many pro- 


the . presentation method. The lessons move smoothly and 
quickly from one bright combination to another with little 


interruption for correction. But student dancers must have. 
teachers who use the i instructive method; teachers who know 


| PLACEMENT and: How to Teach It 
Good placement in dance is the ability to arrange | 


‘strength to use it, 


or Put 


what to stress and how to correct the manner of executing | 


the work presented; teachers who stop the smooth flow of 


-, a class to make corrections and clarify misconceptions. Or 
in other words, artists at the job of teaching. Only such a 


teacher can give a student good basic training. 
I hope those who are concerned, as 1am, with giving 
students good basic training, will benefit from this and the 


articles to follow. Very humbly I have set myself the task 


of explaining methods of teaching what I consider the most 


significant essentials in the building: of good.dancers. These’. 


essentials in order of erence are: Placement, Rhythm 
and | Technique. 


and hold all moving parts of the body in anatomi- 


ally correct relationship with the movement being 


executed. 
Carlo Blasis wrote, nA fine carriage is one of the principal 
merits in a dancer . . . A dancer should always take an 
unaffected delight in is own bearing .. .” Though. it is 
130. years since those words were written, they are as true 


today as they were then. 


You can ‘cultivate this ‘principal your students 


in only one way and that is a constant and unrelenting 


repetition of the fundamental commands that bring about 
“fine carriage” 


alert for the — and correct them instantly. 
* 
The body is the. instrument thnonigh which a dancer ex- 
presses. herself. A finely poised instrument is acquired 
through the. knowledge of good placement (see definition 


| at beginning of. this section ) and the strength to put ms 


knowledge to use. 

The teacher’s first obligation to her students is*to- make 
them aware of good placement and help them develop the 
Such ‘knowledge and cannot 


“DANCE 


‘ 

x 


— “Heads up!” “Shoulders down!” “Chest 
lifted!” “Back straight!” “Tummie tucked!” “Hips under!” _ 
“Knees straight!” “Weight on the middle of your feet!”*, 

Not only once but week in and week out, month in and 
- month out; year in and year out you must repeat these com- 
_ mands. Even though your. advanced students seem to have 
_mastered good placement you must be constantly on the 
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the hips. 
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be acquired in one lesson nor in one hundred lessons. Young 
dancers are constantly learning new things to do with their 


ever changing instruments. Acquiring and maintaining good. 


placement diring these growing and learning years can 
only be oo under the watchful eye. of a careful 
teacher. | 

Our eyes are to our students. what a music teacher's ears 
are to hers. We must. be alert for the sour note of a protrud- 
ing tummy, tthe dissonance of raised shoulders or the hor- 
rible screech of a knee bending over the big toe. (I may 


” say to a class, “When.I see you plié with your knee bending 


over your big toe it makes bristles grow on my teeth. It’s 
just as if you were scraping your finger nails down a black- 
board.” With a horrified shudder they carefully guide their 
knees over the. center of the foot until, of course, the next 
lesson when I remind them of last week’s simile or think of 
a better one;) 


The best time for the stiniboa to begin to acquire good 


placement and for the teacher to drive her points home,’ 


is at the beginning of each lesson during barre or warm 

. The class is then in a fixed position and individuals 
cen be carefully observed. : 

If you- teach ballet, patrol the barre, using hand or cane 


(whichever jis jem custom) and accompany your ‘commands. i 


with a touch to the tummy, a tap on the chest or a rap on 
Follow the same procedure during all adagio 
movements., This physical contact heightens the effect of the 
command. Soon. you will find that your gestures toward 
the part off the anatomy needing correction will achieve 
the same‘response as your vocal command. (This becomes 
a voice saving procedure). 

If you teach, modern dance. 
movement periods should be just as rigidly patrolled. And 
in tap and acrobatic classes the periods of warming up. 
limbering and stretching also need policing. 

. Descriptive phrases help to brighten the monotony of the 
commands. Some I have found most effective are: “Lift 
your heads proudly.”. “Lengthen your spines.” “Stand tall 
and strong.” “Pull your tummies up under your rib cage.” 


your and 


“Make; yourself thin as tissue paper through the middle.” 
“Pull in. your tail feathers.” “Don’t let your torso sit on, 


your. hips. * “Pull up in your thighs.” “Don’t pronate.” 
(Here ‘I explain and demonstrate foot pronation and give 


many a lecture on the evils of this all too prevalent bad 


nabit.) 


If for months I. pursued a particular Student with 


little if amy result, I\don’t hesitate to explode ‘into plain. 
but effective English. 
“Pull in’ your guts! 


“Get that fanny under!” or even 
'*? Since my customary manner is gentle 
but firm andsmy commands couched in the most acceptable 
English the usual reaction to.such an outburst is an electric 


response long remembered by the student. —, 


Some: years ago I was rehearsing under Charles Weid- 


repeatedly implored us. (evidently with little 


man. . He ha 
success), “When you come to this movement, lift your 
heads and raise your chests.” Suddenly, one day. he w alked 


into the ‘midst of our sweating, straining group, assumed | 
a magnificent pose (arms raised. feet planted wide) and 


shouted in evangelistic tones, “MOTHERS OF AMERICA. 


¥ 


; 


right way, using exercise 


she slumps. 


kind of. approach has remarkable results. 


& 


LIFT UP YOUR BOSOMS.” Effective? Di of course. 
Though at the-time we broke into hilarious laughter, never 
again did any of us approach that particular moment in ‘ 
, the dance without thinking of that inspired pose and speech 
and .automatically lift our heads and chests. 
Don't hesitate to poke fun in a kindly. way. Demonstrate 
how funny a protruding-tummied-sunk-chested figure looks 
when trying to perform, let’s say, changements. Then 
demonstrate the-beautiful difference of the tucked-tummy- 
lifted-chest figure that maintains control while doing them. 
ake time out to have the class experience the wrong way 


; ea walking, jumping, etc. Then make small cor- 
rec 


e exercises in isolated movemént that will point the 
designed to give awareness of 
rightful placement. For “instance: a crop of sad looking 
hunched-shouldered attitudes may end a neat set of ronds 
de jambe. Stop barre work to work on the problem of 


keeping the shoulders down while raising the arm. 


You might pair off the class, ‘having half of them force- 


| fully press down the shoulders of the other half as they 


raise and lower their-arms. Set this movement to music. , 
It becomes an interesting exercise to be done with. partners. 

- Then back to barre. Repeat the attitude ending of the 
ronde de jambs. But now your well worn command, “Keep. 


your shoulders down!” changes to “Imagine your partner s 


hand resting heavily on your shoulder, as it did a moment 


- ago, when you take your attitude! 


Or, another time, stop a jump combination ‘to give: a short 
one minute lecture on anatomy. Use a ‘skinny student to 
demonstrate. Unzip her-leotard and show how the long | 


muscle groups on each side of. athe vertebrae make a valley 


of the spinal column when the ‘back is held straight and the 


chest lifted and how it becomes a rocky mountain top when 
Have the class practice slumping and straight- 
ening, slumping and straightening as a rhythmic exercise. 
Then back to the jumps and, “Backs strong! Chests up!” 


becomes “Make a valley of your spinal column!” -— a- 


"new outlook —--a visual picture: of a straight pack. This 


“And if this type 
of isolated exercise is. repeated often enough strength is 


from 


( continued on page 69) 


"The Classic Ballet'’, A. A. Knopf, publ. 


pelvis forward 
incorrect 


pelvis centered 
correct 


pelvis backward 
incorrect 
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Cherectie and National 
BOW AND ARROW —Advanced solo with leaps. 
BULERIAS—Spanish dance with heel work 
CHIAPANECAS—Authentic Mexican dance. 
CZARDAS—Advanced Hungarian for couple. 
DUTCH GROUP—Wooden shoe for couples. 
FADO—A flirtatious Portuguese solo number 
FRENCH. SKIRT- DANCE—Coqueftish solo 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
SAVOTTE—An old court dance for couple. 
HAWAIIAN—Authentic with expressive arms 
HOPAK—Advanced Russian solo. 
HUNGARIAN—A spirited solo number 
HUNGARIAN GYPSY—Fast, showy solo. 
INDIAN—American Indian strong: solo. 
JOTA—Lively Spanish folk dance. 
LA MANTILLA—Fascinating Spanish Dance 
LESGINKA—A tartar dance with knives. 
MAZURKA—Brilliant Polish solo number 
MAZURKA—Advanced Polish couple dance. 
MEXICAN—For couple. to ‘‘Jarave Tapatio™ 
MINUET—Old fashioned court dance 
4 NORWEGIAN—Wooden shoe dance for couples. 
PIRATE—Advanced solo with pantomime 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance. 
RUSSIAN:-GROUP—Vivacious, for five couples 
RUSSI Ni GYPSY—Fast number for couple. 
RUSSIAN” SLED—(Troika)—Girls imitate ponies. 
SCOTCH SWORD: DANCE—Old dance of victory 
a SPANISH GYPSY—Solo tambourine number. 
SPANISH WALTZ—A‘ fascinating solo. 
TARANTELLA—Italian foik dance for couple . 
WARRIOR—Strong dance of Roman warrior 


Character Routines for Children 


BABY ACROBATIC—Easy number -for two babies. 
| | BABY. SELECTION No !—3 numbers for babies. 
7 ae BABY SELECTION No. 2—3 dances for babies: 
CLOCK DANCE—Interpreting the. movements. 
DOLLY—Original song and dance. with doll. 
DUTCH ,DANCE—A solo number with pantomime 
a GYPSY—Easy for child with tambourine 
| KORQBOOSHKA—Lively dance \for couple. 
LITTLE! CLOWN—Easy, with origina! recitation 
MAMA-PAPA DOLL—Mechanica!l doll ‘on toes 
4 1 MAZURKA—Easy Polish Dance for child 
POLKA—Simple steps in coquettish manner 
RAG DOLL—Loose. eccentric dance. 
‘RUSSIAN SWEETHEART—Russian couple dance 
SKATERS—Simple and attractive so'o number 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish dance with fan. 
STRAWBERRY PATCH—For boy with pantomime 
TOE DANCE—Classic toe number for solo. 
VOLGA BOATMAN—Easy, with original song 
‘WOODEN SHOES—Song and dance for couple 


‘Tap for, Children of Beginners 
| BASY TAP—3 de'sy nunmbers for babies. 
BEGINNERS BUCK—Easy Steps. drum rolls 
BOWERY WALTZ CLOG—Comedy dance for 
couple. 
DICE—Bowery wailtz clog for child: 

EASY’ TAPS—3 easy numbers” for children. 
“HIGHLAND FLING—Origina! steps. 
IRISH JIG—Typical of old “rish dances 
MUSICAL COMEDY—Muscial comedy dance 
RHYTHM DANCE—Easy and effective. 
SAILORS HORNPiPE—Created with taps 
SIMPLE SOFT SHOE—Easy {for beginners. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS—Original lyrics and music 
TIM!ID-TIMOTHY—Baby jazz song and dance. 
WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for beginners 


Professional Tap Routines 
oe ADVANCED BUCK—Advanced tacs and wings 
, | ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK—Syncopsted wings 
BALLET SOFT —With ballet variations 
BILL ROBINSON'S TAPS—Intricate steps 
BROKEN RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Adv with turns. 
CLAP TAP DANCE—Intermediate, with slaps 
ECCENTRIC TAP—Off beat. comical number 
INTERMEDIATE. BUCK—A little more advanced 
| , INTERMEDIATE RHYTHM BUCK—Wings and 
Pick vos 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE—Cleverly combined 
ae MILITARY RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
MILITARY TAP—Very effective Interm 
MIXED RHYTHM TAP—Slides and Pick-ups 
NEW RHYTHM TAP—Advanced, to any rhythm 


—_ copies $1.20 each postpaid 
Send«Money Order 


cash 


DANCE ROUTINES 


by TOMAROFF 


OVER THE TOP wit 
PRIMROSE SOFT SHOE—Intricate number 
RHYTHM BUCK—Intermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Advanced and tricky. 
RHYTHM TAP—Advanced to off beat time. 
SIMPLE BUCK—Standard tap steps. — 
SYNCOPATED. BUCK—Advanced with pick-ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm 
SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE—Advanced to 4/4 time 
SYNCOPOTED WALTZ CLOG—To Skaters waltz 
TAP TRO—Effective number, stop time. 

TAPS AND TURNS—Ballet turns included. 


Musical Comedy and Line Ups 
CONTINENTAL LINE UP—Group. of 8 to 16 
ECCENTRIC—Comica! wiggle legs routine.. 
ECCENTRIC RUBE—A hick solo number. 
GREEN EYES—Snake hips to Bo'ero rhythm 
( KICKS—High kick routine for solo. 
LEGMANIA—High control kick routine 
LINE UP MUSICAL COMEDY—Group of 8 to 16. 
LINE UP KICK ROUTINE—Group of 8 to 16. 
OFF bEAT RHYTHM—Abundant body movements. 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP—Easy, with -tennis racket. 


Ballet and Toe Routines 


AUTOMATIC DOLLS Mechanical, for couple 

BALLET VARIATION—Group of 8 to:16 girls 

BUNNY DANCE—A\ Bunny toe number. 

BUTTERFLY—Effective toe number. 

CAKE WALK ON TQES—Strut dance on toes. 

HUNTRESS, THE—Advanced toe with riding crop 

“MODERN SOPHISTICATION—Ballet and ‘modern 
arms. 

MODERNISTIC TOE—Toe number . 

PAS DE DEUX—Romantic number for couple~ 

PAS DE TROIS—Gracefu! number. for trio. 

POLKA TOE DANCE—Advanced technical toe 

ROMANCE—A toe dance of twilight 

SWAN THE—The dying swan of Paviowa 

TOE LINE UP No t—Intermediate steps. 

TOE LINE UP No. 2—Advanced toe steps. 

TOE STRUT—Jazz toe with hat and cane 

TOE TRIO—Effective number for 3 girls 

TOE WALTZ—Advanced technical toe solo 

WALTZ VARIATION—Flawing movements, solo 


Classic and Interpretive 
HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE—Coquettish duet 
INTERPRETIVE TRIO—Bzcrefoot dance. 
LOVE'S DREAM—interpretive solo. 

LOVE'S JOY—A dance of joy and freedom. 
MOMENT MUSICAL—A dance for three girls 
PASTORALE—Nymph and -shepherd dance. 
PIERROT—Solo number with pantomime. 
SCARF DANCE—Solo bare-foot number 
WHISPERING FLOWERS—Life of a flower 
WINDS, THEeFast with whirls and turns. 


Oriental Routines 
ANITRA'S DANCE—A dance with pantomime 
CAUCASIAN—Fast spirited movements 
CHINESE—Romantic, with Quaint steps 
CHINESE SCENE—Grotesaue for trio 
CHINESE SLEEVE—Authentic music included 
JAVANESE—Stately and serious a 
MOORISH—Picturesque cymbal number 
ORIENTAL SCARF—Dance with scarf 
PERSIAN: MARKET—With basket of flowers 
SUI SIN’ FA—F ower pence 


Body Building and Acrobatic: 


ACROBATIC—Advanced solo with feats. 
ACROBATIC COMBINATIONS-—=20 lessons ot 140 © 


variations, for pepinners, 


adva.iced 
KEEPING YOUTHFUL—A series of exercises con. 
sisting of breathing. relaxing, stretching and 
exercise for every part of the ‘body A good 
way to keep fit. 
ORIENTAL ACROBATIC—Advanced number 


‘Exhibition Ballroom Routines 
EXHIBITION TANGO—Argentine & French steps 
EXHIBIT'ON WALTZ—Arranged for 5 couples. 
MOSPANGO—A modern Tango number 
OLD FASHIONED -POLKA—Tintype, for couple 
ORIGINAL LINDY HOP—Arranged for couple 


10 routines for $8.30 only 
mo COD - to | 


and 


or check 


“Box 50, DANCE Magazine, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. ¥. 


basic designs: 
or 3. princess style. You must plan to get 


appear 


tume. 
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Planning Costumes 
for your Recital 


by Bob Vorreyer 


Costumes should bet designed and made 


|: to be danceable. Often the\ dancer is bur- 
dened with too. much ¢r-too heavy a fabric, or 
aferé with the action 


floating pieces that int 
of the -body. The perso al comfort as well as 
the freedom of the dancer must also be con- 
sidered. This includes avoiding costumes that 
are too short and scanty. | : 

The simplicity of making the costumes. is 
ihe most important factor to be considered 
if the mothers are to make their own. They 


must be designed so they don’t require an 
elaborate cutting and sewing job which, in 


cidentally, will keep the cost down and give 
a better overall effect on stage. A professional 
designer with a’ working knowledge of dance. 
pattern drafting and cutting and sewing, will 
probably give you the best job. if you do it 
yourself you will find that sketching a design 
on paper without any color or pattern, is a 
good starting paint. In the sketch you should 
show the cut of the design, so the 
maker will know how it is: made. If a_petti- 
coat is to be used, it should be drawn. 
Remember that all costumes fall into three 
1. leotard, 2. bodice and skirt, 


your special effects with trim and color. When 
doing the initial sketch, that. 
besides being appropriate, the lines of each 


remember 


costume should be flattering to the student, 


who has to wear it. Here the chubby one 
slimmed down and the thin pupil 
When adding color to the 
sketch» which is the next step, the coloring 
of the student should be taken into consider. 
tion. There should be contrast of value and 
liarmony of patterh in a well designed cos- 
Don't let it have a monotonous effect 
caused by color and value 
excess, or a jumbled effect which is the 
result of too many prints. The last thing 
to add to the sketch is the trim. | 
After the sketch is finished, the next con- 
is. fabric, Expensive fabrics are 
since, for duvetyne 


can be 
fuller. 


one 


sideration 


not necessary instance, 


looks like’ velvet on stage, and of: course is 


much. cheaper, and there are many. other 
such instances.. Sight, touch, and price govern 
the selection of fabrics. Theatrical fabric 


houses send out, at their own expense, cat- 


dress- 


used to 
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slogs their. fabrics and accessories to 
dance. schoels so that a teacher may select 
them at her school even though dhe may be 
hundreds of miles away. If you look closely 


at the samples in these catalogs, you will 


find. many differences between them; for 
instance, s@me satins have more luster than 


- other satins .and flourescent fabrics 
seem brighter. Let us consider the 
sheen. Satim is either’ a rayon or an acetate }. 
‘(which’ is cheaper). Rayon has the higher | 


luster. Most prints will be on acetate. 
There are three basic weaves for fabrics; 
the plain, the ‘twill and satin. The. plain is 


the simplest and most .durable, in which 
the threads, have been interlocked at regular - 
and even Hrogressions. Muslin, gingham, taf-: 


feta and chiffon are examples of this weave, 


~The twill weave is‘recognized by the diagonal 


pattern. This is a sturdy weave and is found 
in heavier fabrics such as gabardine. Satin, 
the third, is the type most used on costuming. 
Here long sections of yarn are left on the 


surface of the fabric. These sections (called ° 
lloats) instead of being bound down close , 
and tight are left free of interlocking threads. ° 


A good satin has a short float whereas a 
cheaper safin will have longer floats that snag 
easily and) make the material look sleazy, 
Now comes ; the problem of patterns. It is 
doubtful that you will be able to find a 


ready-mad¢ pattern that will- fit your needs 


exactly. ly must be remembered ‘that no two 
bodies are alike. Your pattern is merely the 
necessary jguide to cutting the right design. 
You may find that by draping muslin or 


tissue yout achieve effects that you could not 
get in a “commercial pattern. Whether you 


make your own pattern, of buy one, you 
should know how to adjust it to the child’s 
measurements. For the. best results, first hold 
the tissué pattern against the body. to see 


il you “need change the length. These 


adjustments are pinned into the tissue. All - 


adjustments are made between the working 
joints of the body, such as between the 
shoulder and the elbow, the neck and the 
waist below the bust line, the thigh ‘and the 
knee, etcs (Now the muslin or lining is cut 


out — and: all costumes should be lined. This 


lining is; baisted together and then fitted, 
insuring a good fit in the finished costume, 
besides saving rhistakes. 


Let the person who will be making the- 


costume ‘do the measuring ‘of the student 
who is to wear it, being sure that the measie- 
ments are taken over what is to be worn 


under the costume. Never. take a tight mea-. 
surement as dancers need room to move. 


freely. Also, the pupil will grow a little and 


It’s not a bad idea to allow for this in the 
vounger children. The dressmaker will know _ 


what measurements she has to have to com- 
plete thie costumes when she sees your 
sketches and_ patterns. 

After ithe entise costume has been assem- 


bled, it is time to add the’ trim and special 


effects, This is where. we begin’ next time, ' 
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and yu area Teacher with the earnest 


to be more prosperous during as coming year through the proctitis a 


the best in ‘educational moth and public relations techniques; 


we sincerely invite you ne join our fea organization— 
‘The Largest and Mast Honored Dance Teachers’ Association in the World 


Write for Information and Membership Application’ Blank. 


NATIONAL ASSOC ATION OF DANCE & AFFILIATED ARTISTS, INC. 


1920 W. Third St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


: 


You's re Ma A d ‘a Menke her of MA DA 


™ 


International Headquarters 
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Ballet 


@ Barre Exercises (3 records) ............ $6.00 © 

@ Ballet Combinations (4 records) ...... 
@ Sun & the Children (dance) .......... 2.00 

| @ Easter Bunnie's Birthday. Party (dance).. 2.00 | —_@— 

_ @ The wind, the trees & the 0a (dance) 2.00 nie | 
No C.O.D.'s 10% discount to ‘teachers @) 


123-32 82nd-Avenue @ Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


“Watch For 


~The Now 25 YEARS. OF AMERICAN DANCE 


Coming Soon 


For: [] 1 YEAR — $5.00, 
2, YEARS — $9.00 (you save $1.00) 
a 3 YEARS — $12.00 (you save $3.00) 
| (Add 50¢@. a year for Latin America; $1.00 for foreign) 
[] Payment ENCLOSED Bint Mr 
Teacher Professional 
Student Patron of the arts 
Address 
DANCE Magazine 1841 Broadway New York 23 
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i: Preface by Ruth St. Denis 


_; dancers and Dance Lovers. 


Ilustrated $1.00 Postpaid. i 


“the dance” 
By John H. Manas, Ph. D. 


The origin, Psychology, 
Philosophy and beneficial 


_application of this univer- 
sal great art of. all times. 
‘It is a "must" book for all 


' Send for ‘your copy today to: 
PYTHAGOREAN SOCIETY 


152 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 


“Cecchetti Primers, Manuals and Music. 


Jr. Novels — Sadler's Wells Stories. 


| 
| 


az by Lola Menzeli, the most talked of ballet 
‘| textbook -in the world today; $1.50 each, 


BALLET BOOKS 


AND GIFTS. 


Exclusive trade agent in USA for all 
Cyril W. Beaumont Books, including 


"FROM TEACHER TO STUDENT" 


special rate in quantity (4th printing). 
© ASK FOR OUR FREE CATALOG. 


Stationery, "Thank You" 
Cards, Scarves,|-Hankies, all “in 


ballet theme. | 


\ 


‘SENIA SOLOMONOFF 


Averiue at. S7th St.. New York 19 


n 


| THE ART METAL STUDIOS 


Sterling 


BALLET JEWELRY 


for Gifts & Prizes - 
Pins, Charms, Novelties 
Comedy a Tragedy Jewelry 
Write for full particulars 


17 No. State St., Chicago 2, 


‘a4 


La Mendola 
DANCE FOOTWEAR & 
DANCE ACCESSORIES 


TOE SHOES “OXFORDS 

BALLET SLIPPERS 

SANDALS + TAP SHOES 
Mail Orders F ifled 
Write for Catalog 


“Specialists in Theatrical) Accessories” 


La Mendola _ 130 West 46 St.. N.Y.C. 


OPUBIWES JOJO} 


Our French correspondent Saul Colin (standing, with open collar) 
wandered southward to visit Chile, where he was. entertained by dis- 
tinguished officials of the state, including the Governor of Chile (in 
back row). Dance entertainment was —— by the ensemble of Emilio 


Callejas below). 


in the Studios: 


g. & h. von oettigen 


1953-54 se -holarship winners at the Anna- 
liese von Oecettigen School of Ballet: i 
| Cincinnati, Ohio,. are; right to left: Del- 
ree Ferndon, Ist place: Judy Stagge, 2nd 
and Bonnie Laurie 3rd. Standing behind 
them is their instructor. . 


| 


Pupils of the Viola Schoulin Dance Studio in heveland. Ohio, gather 
for a joint Cecchetti 25th anniversary and a celebration after passing . 
their: Cecchetti examinations. The girl on the right has had polio but ae 


hopes to be able to rejoin her class shortly. [ 
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“JACOB'S PILLOW 
Dance Festival and 
University 

of the Dance 
Season of 1954 

_Announcements ready by 

April ‘|, 1954 | 
For information write: 
TED SHAWN 


Director 


‘Lee, Mess. 


16 members of. the Canadian Jusiles Ballet were in New York this fall 


to study and see the dance sights. Under the supervision of Eleanor 
Moore- Ashton, ° director of the Senior and Junior Guilds of Montreal, 
they took time out from daily classes to explore Contra? Park. 


® 


PERRY — MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and’ Dance 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 

“JULY & AUGUST 


CHARLOTTE PERRY 
Director 


HARRIET ANN GRAY 
Contemporary Dance 


New York Classes & Office — 
Portia D. Mansfield 
15 Ww. 67th St. SU 7-0193 


IF You Enjoy Reading About 
DANCE and DANCERS 
You'll enjoy DANCING STAR 
Magazine. Its candid, informal - 
News and Photo coverage of the 
World of Dance is free of the 
usual editorial taboos. SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY!- Only $1.50-one year (12 
issues)¢ $2.50 Two Years. 
DANCING STAR 
376 Almaden, San Jose 10, Calif. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


| 


BALLET STUDIO, 232 West 58th St. Completely 
modernized, showers, fluorescent light. Monthly | 
rates. BO 9- 2730 or write. 


~FOR SALE: Florida Studio and 
Beautiful Home, furnished or unfurnished. Good 


New York’s 


one 


income. Fast growing. Price, $20,000. Box A-39, 
Dance Magazine, 


1841 B'way, N. 


Benjamin Harkarvy, in his early 20’s is 
youngest and busiest teachers. Very careful 
pedagogic approach, his classes attract a great_many professionals. 


and demanding in his 


Marjory Hall greets some young people at her Santa Maria, Calif. 
studio. Miss Hall and 13 teachers and students whom she was guiding, 
from a summer European dance tour of England, 


returned in Sept. 
France, Italy and Switzerland. 


ception 


Box A-40, Dance Magazine, 


BALLET TEACHER and Choreographer with ex- 
ceedingly large repertoire of ballet and diver- 
tissement, desires to change position to serious 


ballet school and large city only. Available at 
once. Write Dance Magazine, Box A-36,' 1841 


LITIA NAMOURA STUDIO 252 Felton St. 
Brooklyn Heights, available for private rehearsal: 


-— clean — quiet. Monthly. Reasonable for’ 


reliable artist. Algonquin 4-1819 or write. 


EDWARD CANSINO, father Rita 
selling his dance studio. 2000 sq. ft. modern 
building on valuable corner. Fireplace in | re- 
room. Furnished beautifully. Parking 
area and- Patio in rear, also living quarters. 


Price — $42,000. Terms., 6000 W. Pico Bivd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED Male and 
pher wanted immediately by well known classic 
Balle’ School West of New York State. Soloist 
premiet: caliber preferred but not: ‘imperative. 
Strong: ballet. required. ‘Various dance forms 
preferred. Work with beginners and profes- 
‘sionals. Children and adults and cooperate well. 
_Good salary. Permanent if desired to right per- 
All details in first le ter. Confidential. 
1841 Broadway, 


son. 


23, 
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“THE FIRST OF ITS KIND. 
Dancing in Action 
Through GLASSES 


by SONIA 


4 REAL_ TREAT TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND ‘BALLET LOVERS 


The book includes as well, 250 French- English dance terms clearly 
explained and 250 dance figures showing each step as it should: be 
done, plus puzzles and other novelties. 48 pages 8% x11, including 
glasses. 


Special Offer $1 00 Post Free 


hd author presents in. a highly original way exercises and devices developed from 
he methods of famous European teachers under whem she studied, such as: ——- 


Cecchetti, Egorova, Kniaseff, -Preobrajenskd, Volinine, and Von Laban 


Pin a dollar bill to a slip of paper — mail to: Sonia Stiller ~ _ 
‘ P.O. Box 687, Grand Central Station | 
New York 17, 


Books are also available at Book Shops and Department Stores 


-~ 


+ | American Dancer from June 1927 to January 1942 and DANCE Magazine 

bac Issues from June 1937 to date. Price per copy: June °27 thru Det. "48 ~~ $2.00; 
Jan. “49 and thereafter $1.00. 
send orders to 


DANCE 1841° Broallwey, New York 23, N. Y. 


BALLET SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


gifts at welcome prices 


$1.00 each — 6 for $4.00 


BALLET RussE DE Monte 


1942'* | 1943-44 
1942-43 1945-46: 
BALLET RussE 


a 1940-41, (1946-47 
SADLER’S WELLS 
BALLET THEATRE 


1950-51 
1944-45 1949, 
Limited number—$1.50_ - | 1949-50 
a. | 394647 1950-51 


1947-48 1951-52 
Send check or money order to - 1953 


DANCE Magazine Batter 


1938-39 
~~ | 1841 Broadway, New York 23 
| DANCE MAGAZINE * 
New York 23, N..Y. 
| Please. send me copies of the following books by Eileen O'Connor. Pe ae 
FLEXING FOR BALLET L] ll 3 for: 
$2.50 ELEMENTARY FULL POINT BALLET TECHNIQUE "$7 
‘INTERMEDIATE FULL POINT BALLET TECHNIQUE CJ 
Check . 
‘| am enclosing $ Money Order \ 
Cash 
Name 
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Ballet 
on Discs 


by M. Lurje | 


Prokofiev: CINDERELLA (Ballct 
Music) . 12" Columbia: ‘ML 4229 


“Cinderella”, a ballet in three acts, with 
choreography by Rostislav Zakharov, decor 
by Peter Williams, and book by Nichol. is 
Volkov, was the first new spectacle to le 
performed on the stage of the great Bolshoi 
Theatre Moscow after the war. Its premiere 


and the fact that it boasted a sscore by _ 


Prokefiey made the fall of 1945 the artistic 
apex of the year. 
The authors used the wonderful, poetic. 
fairy-tale-like world of the fable merely as 
a bac kground for the real subject’ of the 
ballet *pure sweet love of the Prince 
‘and’ Cinderella, while the music. itself pro- 
‘vided the necessary canvas. Zakharov and 
Prokoviev }chose to present the basic forces 
in the ballet — good) and evil — with -special 
musical and choreographic coloration. The 
forces ‘of good — Cinderella, the Prince, the 
Fairy Godmother: (in ‘Russian she becomes 
Fairy Begger); Fairy Spring, Fairy Autumn, 
Fairy Winter and Faity Summer are repre- 
sented lyrically. In quite another manner. 
the forces of evil —‘the Sisters, the Step- 


‘mother, the Danci ‘ing. Teacher and the Young 
Man at the’ ball are given musical char- 


acteristics» by, the composer, which bring’ to 
mind images of‘a definitely grotesque nature. 
sharply outlined instrumentally by what can 
only be described as ‘ironie laughter’: 

There can be no doubt that the choreog- 
rapher used a comparable approach. We know 


‘from descriptions that a strictly classical 


language has been used for the images of 


good. ag lyrical , classical’ line broadens. 


(used in fhis respect almost as a leitmotif) 


whenever the figures of the Prince and Cin- 
_ derella are in focus. The personages of evil 


are etched choreographically with sharp. 


compulsive movements, almost a parody” of 


classical dance, while in the orchestra, abrupt. 
restless figures appear, together with cold 
dissonant tones. 
In the musical tissue of the hallet.. the 
theme of love enters at the moment when 
Cinderella and the Prince first see each 
other. The composer chooses to embody this 


\-moment of emotional blossoming in a grand, 
poetic waltz. In the intention of the. authors. 


the Prince is unlike most balletic, princes. 
He is, instead, lifelike, young, impulsive and 


_manly. Conquered by the charm and beauty 


of Cinderella, he in turn awakes in her the 


first feelings of love and happiness. Against 


a background of intoxicating excitement. 4 
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CUNNINGHAM AND COMPANY 


we. of brilliant and profuse splendor. in ri 
which ja ballroom of dancers eddy and swirl, 
| the inevitable midnight hour strikes. A feel- 


ng of trouble-“and unrest‘ permeates the | | - with CAROLYN BROWN, ANITA DENCKS, VIOLA FARBER, 
‘music;; there are, mercurial changes in the JO-ANNE MELSHER, MARIANNE PREGER, REMY CHARLIP, PAUL TAYLOR ; 
choreographic: mood — suddenly the whole DAVID TUDOR, Pianist; JOHN CAGE, Musical | 


seene erupts - into the panic ofr flight, while | HOLIDAY WEEK 


the voice of the clock warns Cinderella she 


must go. The musical solution, — .o 8 Performances — 9 New Works 
here hiriefly by only the. Midnight Waltz, -is Tues., Dec. 29; through Sun., Jan. 3 
nevertheless so strong and so impressive that Tues. Eve., Dec. 29: Two-Step (Satie): *Septet (Satie) ; Root of an Unfocus (Cage): *Banjo } 
(Gottschalk); *Suite -by Chance (Wolff) 
an emotional tentsion easily, Wed. Eve., Dec. 30: *Solo Suite in Space and Time (Cage); Trio (Cage): Amdres (Cage): 
the listener over ‘into ‘the last act -of the **Fragments .(Bouléz): Totem Ancestor (Page); Ragtime (Satie); *Collage! (Schaeffer) 
| ballet. ( Although, - unfortunately, only the Thurs. Eve., Dec. 31: Solo Suite in Space and Time; Septet; *Untitled Solo (Wolff); Ragtime; z 
Apotheosis, represents any of Act III). “Dime a (The Whole World) | 
| The: musical excerpts Fri. Eve., Jan. 1: Collage; *Variation (Feldman); Trio; Banjo; Suite by Chance 
| Sat. Mat., 2: Two-Step; Amores; Fragments: Totem Ancestor: Banjo; Dime a 
s ate represented on the Columbia dise on ‘one “apa | ~ 
e side anly, in what can only be assumed to Sat. Eve., Jan. 2: Solo Suita in Space and a Septet: Variation; Root of an Unfocus: 
j an} arbitrary order, The Midnight Waltz | [ Ragtime: Suite by Chance : 


Sun. Mat., Jan. 3: Collage; Septet: Ragtime: ‘Dime a Dance 


Sun. Eve., Jan. 3: Septet: Untitled Solo: Fragments; Banjo; Suite by ‘Chins 
isin Act II, ts here placed squarely between *First NY. Performance “**Eirst Performance 


f sical numb bel Act I.. 7 


n the correct’ breakdown of. the score, here 121 Christopher St.. WA 4-8782 Box Office Opens Thursday, Dec. 24. Eves. at 8: 40; 


which: logically follows the ‘Pas de Deux and 


it Act I— Sewing Scene; | Mats. at 2:40. Closed Xmas & Sun. Dec. 27. 

e Gavotie : The Fairy Godyvother: The Seasons 7th Ave. Subway; | local stop below 4th Street; Walk | block West. 

¢ Act | The Pas de Deux: The Midnight Prices: 1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.60, Tax Incl. . Advance ‘Reservations: AL 5-7240 

i Warwock Braithwaite leading “thé Royal | 
Opera Hause. Orchestra, Covent Garden, | | 3 
| produtes an exciting performance. of some More Pictures cee More | 


. very exciting music. Tempi are good, surfaces 


e good, sound is above’ average; but 
just. (This is an early. Columbia Ip). It is | The lew 


. [indeed a shame: that Columbia ‘did not. choose 


to rerord more music from the ballet and |. | ee Coming Soon: 
‘ furnish us with a complete record. As it is, | | ee pea 
. howewer,| the disc is effectively backed up 


with excerpts Gavin Gordon's music 


for Ninette de Valois’ ballet.\“The for a 3 line ad, in our yearly listing. of 
> Progress”! ee Only $2 Ap per month Dance Schools. Mail today to DANCE, 
i 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Now in Booklet Form 
‘THE 
SYSTEM* 


by Carolyn Parks 


@ An entire classroom procedure — | 
lesson by. lesson — Planned by | a 


successful ballet teacher. 


@ Enables you to carry your students 
from first plié to professional level. 


% 4 compilation of Miss “Only $1.25. Send check or money orn now. | 


wae: Parks’ valuable articles in 
Prin¢ipal dancers Shirley Harwood, and Ken- DANCE Magazine. charge for postage). 


neth Johnson with choreographer Ruth Page 


before a performance of her for | | DANCE 331 W: 58 New York 19, N. Y. 


Chicago’s Guild, Nov. 27-29. 


| 
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Assube More Efficient Sanites 


CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE 


takes pleasure i in the opening of a 


NEW YORK 


at 1650 Broadway 


a the management of 


‘ 


From Coast. to Coast . 
in NEW YORK 
1650 Broadway | 
| Gest take Se. 
in DETROIT / 
33 John R St. ay 3 


in HOLLYWOOD. 
6736 Hollywood Blvd. 


| 
Quality Footwear & Accessories For The Dance 


< 


~ 


Serving Teachers, Professionals and Students dob 
over 35 Years. 
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Dancer's lene. of Great Art 


by A. L. Chanin 


The origin and history of the Etruscans ts still mystery. No . 
pe with. certainty where they came from: their language is lost, ‘and their 
inscriptions are still indecipherable. Only. ‘fragments of their great art survive 
‘ as a testimony to the once powerful federation of 12 large cities who once ruled . 
| a large portion of Italy in the years before Rome was established. r 
The. Etruscans themselves formed. one of the founding groups of Rome, and 
Etruscan kings, like Tarquin, once ruled the Eternal City. But in time, Etruscan 
power waned, their fleet was destroyed by the Greeks, and Rome, after a bitter 
struggle lasting two centuries, eventually destroyed and absorbed Etruscia: 
Etruscan, art contains elements of Asian and Greek forms, but adds original. 


concepts of its own. Sculpture in bronze or. Terra-cotta, was its chief glory. 


Terra-cotta; Mars, or a Warrior; about 2500 years ago; 
original in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
This dramatic figure, eight feet high, of a fighter lunging forward 
to throw an axe or strike with a spear, was made when Etrusca reached. 
its height as a conqueror of large parts of Italy. The stocky, power- 
ful, stolid figure is an embodiment of force and might,.a god image. 
or a tribute to a triumphant hero,.a Homeric glorification of the un- 
mechanized individual combat of antiquity. 
2 The emphasis throughout is on large, clearly expressive forms, hie 
the sculptor's eye was on the main action. Linear designs on the 
surface are contrasted with weight and mass. The stylization of the 
face, the beard, the eye, curls of hair, and the emphasis of the hel- 


met with its sweeping crest, adds to the qipee and awe-inspiring pow- 
er of the total form. 


Player on the Tomb of the 
Leopards, Tarquini; about 2500 years ago. 

‘The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, lavished a wealth of. 

art on their tombs. These show banquets, sports, and fam- 
ily portraits . . pleasures of the earthly life. 
_ Although some clumsy forms in this -painting (notice the 
large feet) may mean that a lesser painter was commissioned 
to decorate this tomb, the general action and spirit is sim- 
ple, gay, and highly expressive. A- direct stylized line plays. 
a major role in the action and ‘design. The brilliant colors— 
white, black, “yellow, red, blue and green, made of mineral 
and vegetable matter, are still fairly well preserved. 

The style, Which shows Greek influence, re-appears today 

in variations of neo-classicism, as in some of week. 


original in the Ville Guillia, Rome. 

’ The genial dancers are modeled with soft, broad, rounded forms which flow 
and fuse into each other. Despite the heaviness of the forms, they evoke vivid 
“movement and rhythm. 

Only the essential forms are carved. Details are subordinated. The Mateate 
lines of drapery relieve the simplicity of the surface textures. 

The satyr Silenus, son of Pan, is the foster-father of Bacchus, (or Dionysus). 
Maenads (or Bacchantes), frenzied singers and dancers, did not dwell in tem- 
ples, but preferred the mountains, forests, and open sky as their abode. 
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known. 


Naples. 


In) contrast to the blunt portedit this forhous bronze mirrors the grace and refinement 
of later Greek art, so cherished by wealthy Romans. The nimble figure combines a decor- 
ative, stylization and smooth realism. The texture of the locks of hair-and beard are care- 
fully emphasized by the sculptor to contrast with smoother textures. Bee 

This faun was found in the courtyard, of an elaborate villa in Pompeii. 


oman Apt 


Rome. the colossal world power, produced little, compared to the Greeks, in the way of great art. 
Warjare, architecture and government, codes of laws and structural engineering were her chief 
contributions. But Rome appreciated art as.a form of glory, and she looted Greece of her marbles 
and bronzes, and imported Greek artists. Wealthy Romans competed with each other in amassing 
vast collections of art, and there were fabulous sales and auctions in ancient Rome (including ; 
the perennial unwary buyers who acquired: carefully faked antique sculpture). 

But regardless of how slavishly Rome copied. Greek models, it evolved, as any vital culture 
would, a distinctive art style. Roman sc ulpture, in place of the idealized Greek portrait. took the 
form of sportrait busts which stressed blunt: -uincompromising realism tothe highest degree vet 
Emperor, senator, or merchant had theniselves depicted with stark ruthless fidelity. 

This portrait tradition arose out of the custom of making wax death masks. The latter -were 

kept by every affluent family. and displayed in funeral processions: In time. the wax masks give 

. | way to. bronze and marble faces. Those that stirvive compose a memorable gallery of the hard- 
bitten race which ruled the world Jor wenturies. 


Bronze: Faun Dancing: about 1900 years iad Original in the National Museum, 


5 


Marble; Portrait: about 2000 years ago; original 7 the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 

The sculptor, handling marble with consumate skill, cee both to fhe feel 
of the hard material, and the fluidity of the flesh and the deeply lined, firm 


face. With such sculpture practical Rome, unlike the more idealistic Greeks, © 


carried the portrayal of individual likeness’ to one of its highest points. 


Mural; Girl Undergoing, the Ordeal, and Bacchante; neti ence 1500 years 
ago; original in the "Villa of the Mysteries,” Pompeii. 


The destruction of Pompeii by Vesuvius, in 79 A.D. preserved a great ead of art, and 


especially of wall paintings. Greek writers have left tantalizing bits of description of | 


their great painters, but none of their work remains. And since each art form is a link 
in a chain, and Roman art was heavily influenced by Greeks, the Pompeii paintings prob- 
ably indicate something of Greek as well as of Roman: wall painting. 


‘The finest Pompeii wall paintings are in the so-called Villa of the. Mysteries, what was 


once a patiician country home located just outside the bustling city. Here, tourists stand 
today, startled: and rapt before 2 dramatic panorama of almost life-size figures showing 
a neophyte undergoing the secret rites of the Dionysiac cult. 


In this famous panel, the girl who undergoes the ordeal and terror of a mystic marriage. 


to the god, is shown after flagellation. A Bacchante, with castanets, dances before her, 
perhaps to ease the pain. | 

- Greek shapes are now fused with a Remon interest in the depiction of ‘cones action, 
and strong contrasts of light and shade are ‘stressed. Christianity was to-take over the 


concept of murals to create the great frescoes of the middle ages and the Renaissance. 


y 


(Next Month: Byzantine Art) 
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your 
dance 


138 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 


fabrics. eee Cheeks our 


fabulous array of fabrics and trimmings. | 
You can save 25% to 30% on many items. 


| wear! "Order by mail! 


accessories . 


| Compare our prices, selection and service . 
on practice wear and accessories. You'll be: 
pleasantly Order by mail! 


footwear © © © Select from inf 


our complete stock. We carry every type 
of footwear, INCLUDING SELVA, in a 
' | full range of sizes. Order by mail! 


Write today for our new 
1954 catalog. You’ find. 

everything you need...and 

everything attractively priced. 


JANUARY: | 
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- “THE TERROR OF MYSELF’ 
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INTRODUCTION | 
Block, barrier, obstacle—these are the word 
images that come to mind as I recall many 


students in their first improvisations. Clinging . 


io the wall, stopping as if dédd in the middle 
the face assuming a semi-mask 


appearance to hide the depths of embarrass- 


ment and the feelings of inadequacy. 

WHY did 4" always want to dance? 

Tlow painful it must be to want to express 
an emotion, even’a simple rhythm or mood 
through one’s body and_ vet feel prevented 
from within. 
‘probing -into the \causes of the students’ re- 
sistance, but rather in! devising methods for 
transmuting terror to self-confidence, dissolv- 
ing blockades between desire and its realiza- 
There are pedagogic devices, for “dis- 
(HS) and: far “dissi- 
4F:W): and methods 


for stimulating the imagination, for, changing 


The_teac her's work liés not in 


‘tion. 
arming {the resistance’ 


‘habit to newness in movement. These are ways 
“to. increase the force available for applica- 
work” “for transmitting 
power from the engine shaft to the .driving 
(W) 


student herself. 


tion to and means 


wheels” 

B. E. 
THE STUDENTS HOLD - 3 
A. ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


A friend of mine wanted to register 
It seems. she 


RAE: 
here for a class: in “exercise”. 
‘was tactfully: advised to go to a good gym. 
She was told that dance is an art, 
and that every \ course 
cludes basie work in creative dance, | wonder 
how many of us expected to do creative work 

in our first season? . 
I didn’t — not at all . 
that was only for professionals. 
“prised I was to find myself doing simple crea- 
things before I realized it... 

‘REDA: | expected to improvise right from the 
beginning. “Creative work” sounds like a 
larger, grander thing than applies to me ‘now. 
I'm not interested at this time in creating a 


dance as an end in itself so much as‘I am in 


pressive | medium, in- 


JEAN: 


— the ongoing wheels of the ° 


pression, particularly 


an ex- 


And how sur- 


z 


= 


AhHCe by Blanche Evan 


The 4th and final article of a 


series on the Amateur in the 
Dance 
the doing of it —- in the using myself more — [reeze up under mental tension. 


fully. 
RAE: 
other kind of dance activity, I think, ;even 


Improvisation can do that more than any 
though it takes longer to “get into it”. : 
ELEANOR: It 
those -few instances when I ‘really expressed 
something in dance, I got a big thrill. This 
year | actually contributed to our group com- 
position. The first years] was terribly ashamed 


It took me a full season, but in 


_to move, mich less compose, in the presence 


of others. 
It's a good idea not to have anyone: 


(“Beauty and anxiety can ‘never dwell 


(HS) 
I’ve been self-conscious in 


gether” ) 
CLARE: 
everything, dancing included, — but when the 


: students in-class didn’t watch me improvise — 


even teacher purposely left the room at times 
_- it subsided. Then it was completely gone in 


class and instead [ve had a new feeling of. 


freedom I’ve been able to take with me outside 
of class. (Inferiority subsides, the sense of 
phantom staring eyes directed critically to me, 


recedes. ) 


observe our classes. No one watching could - 


understand our self-consciousness.. Because. we 
dont have mastery over our bodies we feel 
ethen. the self-consciousness 
further inhibits movement, causing a vicious 


sel-conscious: 


cirele. | 
Mina: It's not just lack of technical mastery 
perhaps we're ashamed that we're ‘not 
beautiful — we won’t take a chance on call- 
ing forth unflattering comparisons. But then, 
our improvisations are rarely criticized ... per- 
haps we can't bear even self-criticism. 
Jean: Whatever it is, I 


self-consciousness are essential to creative ex- 
in. dance, where muscles 


Rar: You mean self- cxprecens is not a nega- 


tive 
(CLARE: danced out so that was 


otherwise held in,’ including the feeling of 
_ unkindness that is in all of.us . . . Depression 


comes less frequently and stays for shorter 
intervals, giving me a chance to breathe, to 


_broaden“my outlook on life, to take an in- 


do believe that to -. 
‘relax emotionally-physically and to overcome. 


terest in others, understand them when their 
feeling and moods can’t be released ;3 
began to like being with people . .* I’m a 
different person altogether .. . fe 

Rose: The dance as you experienced,it helped 


_ you almost directly to face reality. 


FreDA: Self-consciousness still hampers me a 
good deal.- I’m mildly uncomfortable: improvis- 
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we didn’t want to do creative work - 


JANUARY, 


ing before others, but what is more important. 


limited -in the ways I move completely apart 
from an audience. 

MINA: “Selfi conscious with’ myself” — with 
that astute comment Freda takeé away our 
last self-deception! 

Rose: I just can’t break the ice. 1 always 
have a theatne date or meeting — liar me — I 
must leave as soon as technique stops and 
creative work begins. I just sidle over to the 
door quietly but purposefully — 


Rae: And I make as if to stay but slip out 


unnoticed, or so I hope — Anyone would think 


Lin1: It seems a long time ago . 
inhibited abaut doing anything in dei 
remember . . . in my first improvisation . . . 
I was panicstricken 

(“His confidence shall be rooted out... and 
it shall bring him to the king of terrors” ) (J) 


* * * 


Terror has many faces, Laughter is one of 
them ~— there is always one student who 
giggles her way through her first dozen lessons. 
Resentment js another: “It’s. interesting this, 
but I came for exercise’. Plebianism is an- 
other: concentration in sacred silence 
gets me. Why not get down to earth!” “Earth” 
here means the fatuous, the superficial play, 


the whispered gossip. Or, “When do we study | 


composition or learn some dances?” — a wish 


to be handed a ready made feast of other 


people’s choreographic dishes, or the desire to 
hide vacuity in the comforting formulae of 
form: of ABA and Theme and Variation, etc. 
Clothed in discontent of one kind or another, 
these students really point up their: inability 
to tread through the pressure of that silence 
in which each must be faced with all her 
suppressed desire to express herself — for 
who among them does not ‘wish this? They 
come to the art of their own volition and yet 
are ashamed. 


Improvisation is most effective for dispelling 
the very inner terror its contemplation some- 


limes geneyates; for in improvisation one idéa 
takes precedence over the scattered’ and con- 


fused self — and absorbs it. The theme, the 


thing to be expressed, becomes more impor- 
tant than the “I” of every day and, in a’sense, 
lakes possession of the body; so that by con- 


centration and, deep involvement with one’s 


theme one ‘achieve an “active per 
under one’s own power”. (CS) 

The spimit, the idea, the content commands, 
and the bedy executes. The spirit is wise, and 
perhaps because at such times it is indivisible 
with the body, its technical demands on the 
body seldom overreach the body’s immediate 
aptitudes. 

Freed from the sense of inferiority and the 
strictures /of' self- -eonsciousness, without _senti- 


‘— mentality and artifice, one can release. the 


energy usually expended on maintaining at- 


titudes rather than truths. Utilising the sweet 


unity of a self no longer divided, one spon- 
taneously creates movement that is often com- 
plex and _ artistic. 


| am self- -comscious with myself so that I am 


th very 
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JOHNNY MORGAN 


For the Professional 
RECITAL COSTUMES 
& DANCE ACCESSORIES — 


LOWEST PRICES IN YEARS 


- Solve Your Costuming Problems Easily 


Ready Made & Made To Order From Your Sketches —- All Sizes 


Write for Casales and Price ‘List di, eae. 


“New ‘York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-9659 


the whole town is cp a ABOUT 
— THE MOST EXCITING NEW DANCE RECORDS ON THE MARKET © 


TAP BALLET ACROBATICS PRODUCTIONS RECITAL OPENERS 


113 IMPROVISATION 

114 DOIN' THE NEW LOWDOWN 
118 INDIAN BRAVE DANCE 

108 KORNY THE CLOWN~ 


104A LIFE IN THE ARMY, NAVY AND 
AND MARINES 


105 SOFTSHOE 
107A MANHATTAN SERENADE 


and many many more. ) \ 

Orchestra used on all records except ballet varia- 
tions and tap technique. Tap routines by. Danny 
Hoctor — Ballet by Muriel Stuart and Betty Byrd 
— Acrobatic by Bill Cassidy. 


RECORD PRICE 


, 24 or more eac 
Routines available to each record. YES Mailing charges: 25c first record, 5¢ each 
Original sheet music available? YES — record. No charges to exceed 
Records break resistant?: YES Send for Free Catalog 
Prompt delivery—records insured YES DANCE RECORDS, 
FREE lyrics with original records? YES P. O. BOX 289, RADIO CITY STATION 
NEW YORK ‘CITY 19, NEW. YORK 


Dept. 


OOOO 


DISCRIMINATING 


— COSTUME FABRICS / 


and accessories 


-LEOTARDS 


STARSHEEN and ELASTICISED 
DANCE FOOTWEAR 


LASTEX 
GARMENTS 


DANSKINS 


Write 
for free TOE TAP BALLET 
catalogue > 
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| blanche evan... 


“Nob | 

but NOBODY. has L OTARD prices: like ART TEEN” ‘= (continued from page 65)’ 

| Introducing our newest shade — Aqua is is 

| ~ no shame for having released an inhibition fall 
Now poffer leotard. | even when the material of the dance has been 

n the fine | | : 

SCARLET, COPEN, ROYAL, MAIZE, WHITE, FOREST peroneal don 
GREEN, PINK and Art Teen® newest, AQUA. Every transformed the “undisclosed, voiceless, and i | 
garment is form-fitting with. all seams reinforced: plus shapeless emotions” (HS) into an immediat ff T 
- an important ART TEEN EXCLUSIVE — the inside white form: A dance has taken shape with body. ‘hel 
"WHOLESALE, PRICES mind spirit integrated in rare unity. The 

| | jletion and of release from the echoes of 

For your midterm classes. get a line on tke latest leotard wailine of 
| WE PAY POSTAGE. when check styles by writing for Art Teen's free be. catalogue. shy 

-: He 4 ‘of money order is sent with order. “Terrors shall make him. afraid on every By 
=| Delivery within 10 days. Sizes: Girls 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, %, 12, 14 3 yes — but they shall also him 
| Adults 14, ‘16, is to his feet”. (J) 
3 | _ “His feet are set on the path... of beauty, liar 
TEEN SPORTSWEAR co. but it needs something more than that to F 
forishe particular reach the stage of its actual evocation”. (HS) 
Self expression in dance is not an emotional 
6 30. | state. Let us not confuse the heightened fee!- 
| | | ing necessary for its production with the ac- 
| | | dance is the transmutation Sof emotion into 
| motion. It is the activity of dance in a poetic T 
HEADQUARTERS FOR | form, a rhythmic- spatial form different from pres 


ACROB ATIC MATS — composition but no less & form. 
: - The “emotional reality” which forms the — 


BARRE BRACKETS AND BARRES base of real improvisation, real spontaneity, Mas 


FOR EVERY USE—WALL, FLOOR, OR PORTABLE—(Home or Studio) “has nothing to do with the realistic or ets 
DANCE FOOTWEAR — TUMBLING BELTS naturalistic rendering of emotion . . . motion 
its freedom . . . that is, its irresponsibility athens 


4 REHEARSAL TOGS AND MANY ACCESSORIES irregularity, is brought under the domina. T 
CARON SPEED CONTROL RECORD ees coe | tion of unformulated but none the less strict oe 


| WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE | | rules : . . some of them unknown .. . de- 
Be sure we have. tion, and other restrictions and tations of 
> D A the ¢motional outflow”. (HS) Some of these 
RESTONE U P P L E elements of control are in the confinement of “Tf 
space, the body’s self-protection from danger Fg, 
| ¥. O. SOUTH BROADWAY YONKERS N. Y. | } in movement, the natural tides and span of 
— ] intensity, and, of uppermost importance, the part 
limitations imposed by the content itself. folk 
a “For pure feeling could be expressed ‘only com) 
in unorganized sounds, colours or lines: it sinadl 
would create -a shriek, a daub or a scribble: sel 
while pure thought could lead only to some Fy 
form of expression approximating mathe- F mer} 
| matics, All art lies between the two extremes FP proy 
f ; of feeling and thought and consists of a blend stud 
of the two”. (HO) ° aim] 
In improvisation the state of involvement is seck 
far removed as well the transcendence 
of the “ecstatic” dancer of certain primitive, § the 
cultures and of some Eastern dances. Bl posit 
| : dn our dancing, thought plays its part, but Tr 
ft | it is thought led by the silent hand of spirit, ce 
of knowledge, and of the expression of deep wide 
M self through the channels of dance movement. 
BALLET cos . WHAT THE STUDENTS DANCE ABOUT § wish 
Wrinkle en Soil Resistant Things desired but forgotten, things remem- appr 
| KRISKAY EVERGLAZE bered and imagined, of real memory and men 
| Gu aranteed Wash able! - imagined memory, of to-day and of fo-morrow, as” 
| clothed in terms of mood, of dynamic de- that 
OUTFITS, AND DANCING SUPPLIES. scription and of specific ideas. Though one spiti 
eh sag il co.k _| can never divine a dance from its title, these con 
MANUFACTURERS OF BETTER DANCE WEAR WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
5719 18th Ave. B'klyn, N.Y. AND INFORMATION NOW! ‘are of interest: For improvisation — gay § one 
(jazz); primitive drums; Latin American 


| 


to have not; conflict; 


dancing with others. 


JANUARY, 


rhythms; relaxation; blues; violent, raucus; 
very slow, very big: time on a binge; glad- 
ness in the rain. Themes for composition 
among the same students included. — From 


fall to flight;’ “Dream and its distortion in 
southern slave wants free- | 


reality” (Kipling) ; 
dom; question mark; pendulum; to want and 
my cycles; soothing. 

The students were brought face to face with 


_ their resistance to honest expression by being 
assigned these 


“Solitude”, 
The theme of * “Me” 


themes: 


of Me” and “Shriek”. 


was broken down to separate improvisations / 


shy, aggressive, arrogant, dainty, vulgar, etc. 
By asking {the students to indicate what per- 
cussion aceompaniment they wished for the 
studies of “Me”, they were further helped 
toward clarity. 

For “Shmiek” — in terms of eae not 
voice —- sometimes the improvisations were 
done to specially ected recordings, some- 
times in silence. One of the students with 
many years of improvisations behind her, 


nevertheless refused at all times to participate . 


in this. 

To attain values, the themes 
presented hy the teacher in other lessons were 
almost. slight: (“the surface is the uppermost 


plane but jit can mirror the depths’) (TR): 
March, Bear, Mechanical Doll, Waltz; etc., 
from Shostakovich’s Children’s ‘Suite! The 


adults loved the stimulation and recall value . 


offered in the images used in children’s. play. 


To help the students experience. the free- 


dom of mowement known to more exotic cul- 
tures than purs, we used Hawaiian chants one 
evening; aind while practising hip rotations, 
one studenit commented “this makes me feel 


wonderful” but later changed the response to — 


feel demoralized”. 


Self-explbration is important. So also is 


partner improvisations and group dances on 


folk themes some taught to the group, others | 


composed lby the class, were effective controls 
over self-indulgence and helped the students 
reach out iinto positive social feelings in dance. 

It is not) possible to include here pedagogic 
methods for teaching the processes of im- 
provisation;; nevertheless it is clear that the 
student is not and should not be left to wander 
aimlessly within her emotional sphere, nor to 
seek oblivion in the accompaniment used. Nor 
can I here include: the methods for making 
the transition from improvisation: to com- 
position. 


Improvisation requires and experi- | 


ence. no less than does body technique: to 
widen the imagination, to train it to function 


spontaneously, to train the body to reflect the . 


wish, and the mind to produce the content 
appropriate for the medium of. body move- 


that is true, communicative, and often in- 
spiting. (BE) 


CONCLUSION 
To accept the ideas proposed 


_ one must. agree that in our time there is 


(continued on page 69) 
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“Study 


In this group, simple 


ment. All this takes time but given time ‘eens { 
the “untalented” eventually produce dance 


New "Series L” Sketches 1954 
12 NEW. SKETCHES 

Together with all our previous sets (11 sets in all) 

rt TOTAL 376 DESIGNS — PRICE $2.00 


"Series Sketches alone — $ .75 
oC. O. 


PATTERNS 
AVAILABLE 
FOR EACH 
SKETCH 


A COMPLETE AND BEAUTIFUL SELECTION OF FABRICS TO COVER ALL YOUR NEEDS 


WAGNER 


149 W. 48th St. © New York 36, N. Y 


When in'New York, drop in to see 
our rare assortment of materials, 
laces trimmings, jewels, spangels, etc. 


More Beautiful Than Ever 


New YEARS OF AMERICAN DANCE 


| SCHOOL FIELD. WE HAVE YOUR ORDER ON ITS WAY IN RECORD TIME. 


KALMO' S new costume fabrics, trimmings, accessories, 


Coming Soon 
NO WORRIES! 


NO PROBLEMS! 7 KALMO “IS THE ANSWER 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR SUPER SERVICE, THE BEST IN THE DANCE 


IT Is FILLED Witt CARE AND PERFECTION. 


sketches and. patterns will insure a smash hit recital OUR NEW 


BOY-GIRL PATTERN IS THE TALK OF THE COUN- 
TRY. It is a gem. All sketch oasiges are based on. our patterns. 


They are very reasonably priced. 
KALMO is known for its iatielek: of distinction. Our selection | 
this season is. beautiful and each number i is a creation. 


a Dance Schools only write for C atalog 


KALMO TEXTILES, INC. 


123 W. 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


this series 


Chicago National Association of Dance Masters 


CN. A.D. M. 


Educational Program and Meeting 
Sunday, February 7th “as April Ath. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


Non Members are invited Information sent upon request 


All types of dance material available Write us for list 
EDNA CHRISTENSEN, President Wituiam J. AsHTON, Secretary 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: Suite 1610, 32 West Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ml. 
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WERE ON OURTOES. . 
to offer 
JHE FINEST 
| 
Dance Records 
Prompt Servie 
Write Fee Catal 


of thanks 
for 1954 


to all dance school teachers 


* For considering Maharam first when planning dance school recitals. | 
* For your wonderful suggestions and help, which will make 1954 our most 
distinctive year for Fabrics, Trimmings and Accessories — and our collection 
is now ready. 
* Write for 20th Edition ‘Fabric Revue’. 
—* Avail yourself of our sketching service (send for inform 
—* Complete selection of basic foundation patterns. 


“The House of Service”. NEW YORK: 
| | 130 West 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES: | 
1113 South Los Angeles St. 
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blanche evan... 
(continued from 67) 


necessary a renewed regard for the “common” 


and complex emotions of people and a new - 
"respect for the individual’s right and need to | 


express them in terms of amateur art; and 
that the work produced can be of high calibre. 
Such insistence on the “I” is frank recogni- 
tion that to contribute best to the social good 
the “I” must find fulfillment in personal ways. 
Havelock Ellis wrote of dance not only as 
“tMe supreme manifestation of physical life 


| Li but also the supreme symbol of spiritual life” 
_, (HE). The dance suffers in our times from an — 
overdose of the physical with its*emphasis on 
“virtuosity and technical invention. It becomes 


additionally removed from the spiritual the 
more people limit their role to that of audi- 
ence, turning their backs on participation. 


Dance to be really experienced is something 
ba the body. 


Because the layman must use her own, her 


whole body, in the doing, dance as creative 


expression presents more problems than par- 
ticipation in the other arts. To-day one is 
accosted everywhere with GLAMOUR. How 
can the ordinary “social | warker, housewife, 
factory worker” compete - physically with the 


frothy perfection of the masseured, corseted, 
magic-hrassiered, manufactured composite of 
"a female. The adult who seeks self-expression ° 


in dance has a difficult time in believing that 


her “natural” body is important enough to. 
‘warrant the time, the money, the effort to. 


learn to use it as an instrument of expression, 
esiecially when it is for no one’s gratification 


tut. her own. 


To achieve the. dignity of self- -expreasion is 


a positive affirmation of ueit: worth. It is not - 


artificial, it cannot be bought, it can exist 


only through the student. The teacher must | 


help and guide and indeed needs to utilize 
insight, , intuition, 
pedagogic methods. Her own objective must 
he pure: to work toward the utmost develop- 


engine shaft to the driving - wheels” of the 

student and from there onward te see “not 

alone wheels but wings in:the air”. (E) 
There will always be prolébsional art and 


-we shall always look to it as existing for the 


experience and_ original— 


ment of the individual student. “From the 


world and not alone for the artist. ‘There is © 
also room. for the humble. There doesn’t seem | 
to be,ebut if the. amateur wants it she must — 


try to carve a little space for self. 


Artistic creation is a labyrinthine valley of 


experience. It is also the towering mountain 
where, despite the distance from the top, one 
can feel the sun’s warmth through walking 
slowly. on | ithe low winding road below. | 
REFERENCES 
: Blanche Evan “I Am the Sun” Dance 
‘March 1950 ( 


q CS: Curt Sachs. World History of the Dance 


E: Ezekiel - 

F:W Freud as presented by ‘Waelder 

HC: Henry The Creative Un- 
conscious 
: Job 

a2 Havelock Ellis: The Dance of Life 


JANUARY, 1954. 
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| | | Florence Cowanova, Pres. 
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Executive Office: 601 No. Division Street, Salisbury, Maryland | 
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a binder 
to permanently preserve back issues 
of DANCE Magazine. Holds 12 


copies. Strong, —" and simple 
use. 


ance 


Send $3.00. We ‘pay ppetage. | 


‘dance magazine 
1841 Broadway N. Y. 23 


Now in Booklet Form 


STUDIO 
MANAGEMENT* 


by ‘Toni 


® Your school management problems 
discussed and SOLVED by an expert 


®@ Covers EVERYTHING from public- 
relations to bookkeeping — from re- 
cital planning to discipline. 


% A compilation of Miss 
Holmstock’s valuable ar: 


ticles in DANCE Maga- Only $1.25. Send check or money. ovdas now. 
zine, charge for postage). 
DANCE Magazine, 1841 omvesbaiat New York 23, N.Y. 
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H. W. SH AW FOUR NEW EXCITING “STATLER” RECORDS 


SPARKLINGLY PLAYED — TERRIFIC TEMPOS 
| 


#131 IN. G (BEETHOVEN) Ballet Number—7’ choruses; three 
.|__measure phrases for barre & port de bras. 
o> ‘FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES Ballet, Tap & Acrobatic — 


four 16 measure phrases for barre and port 


e #133 COW cow BOOGIE Woadertul for American Ballet. 
‘and Acrobatic —2 Tempos. 
<« © AIN'T ISBEHAVIN' The right tempo for that ‘ihe or sophisticated 
Tap Ballet or Acrobatic Number — 2 Tempos. 


#135 ‘For Modern or Acrobatic number 


| e SINGIN’ ‘IN i THE RAIN Beautiful for Soft Shoe, Modern Ballet, 
Acrobatic — 2 Tempos. 
| e #137 PAPER DOLL Sweet. number for children of all ages. Tap. Ballet, 


Acrobatic — 2 Tempos. 
HONEYSUCKLE ROSE oa “hot number for that snappy. ‘Ten. or 


Jazz number. - 
é 
TEACHERS! READ THIS OUTSTANDING OFFER! 


STATLER Records feels certain that you and your students wil in these 
wonderful records for performance and home practice. | = 


Send for a set of 19 STATLER RECORDS for your 


You may return any record within 10 days and receive full credit. Cost of 19 records $19.25. 


Make. checks payable. to H. W. SHAW: 246 Fifth Ave. (oa 28th or. ew York 1, N. ¥ 


Bdo 
> der 


Write for our 24 page Catalog on Gifts and Prizes. | 3 
Elasticized Leotard ut Elasticized Leotard 
with attached NYLON lime ] loods | ‘Sleeveless 


 TUTU SKIRT FOR IMMEDI ATE DELIVERY (Others. with cap sleeves) 


‘Soft Ballet c Shoe | Tap Shoe 


_ Black & White Pifk - Black Black & White 
$3.50 White Satin $495 
$5.95— 
TU TU SKIRT . COLORS 
Criskay Waffle | ~ Pink - Aqua -' Red 
Everglaze Blue - -Yellow 
r $3.95 White - Black | 


Herbet is New York Representative for RUSSELL RECORDS 
Write fof free 28 Page Illustrated Catalogue : 


Pink - Black - haat’ Red - Coral - Yel- . 
low - White - Royal - Lime - Lavender 


Pink - Black - Aqua - Red - Coral - Yel- — 
low - White - Royal - Lime - Lavender 


Children's sizes .... . $3.95 


1674 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
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of pseudo ‘ 
+ known (patently insincere) professional 
> “charm,” 
By her behaviour, she also sets up 
* doubts in the mind of the potential stu- 
‘dent aboutithe business ethics and teach- 
* ing methods of the school. 


NCE 


Progressive Tap. 


shop. talk. 


by Johnny attison 


Price cutters are never a serious threat 


+ to the recognized teacher; after all, price 
cutters know best just what thei dance 
> material is worth. 


* 
The receptionist who ‘a manner 
“refinement,” plus that well- 


does the teacher a disservice. 


Switch 1 advertising — that is, 


one thing and then pressure-selling an- 
other (at a higher cost) — will as- 
suredly lower the prestige of any busi- 


ness. Unethical practices may draw busi- 
ness, but it takes a lot more than that 


to hold it. 


9 Do not be disturbed if competitors imi- 
tate you; as long as they follow in your 


tracks they can never pass you. 

f 
To know a thing i is nothing unless others 
know you know it, too. Are you doing 


enough advertising ? 


. | 
A reprimand from the pianist to’ the 


_dancer (or vice versa) who does not ad- 


here to a strict tempo: “Let’s try to 


finish together this time — I’m tired of 


winning”. 


| The danced who suffers from a 
complex should go far — the walk may 
do him some good. 


“star” 


} 


Accept that which is new 
down on something yor re not up on. 


1954." 


JANUARY, 


don’t be: 
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Dancing in Action 58 
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25 Years of American Dance 67, 55 Shea 
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AND ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


THE 1954 DANCE CALENDAR > 
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25c each 
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a monthly photo album J 
a booklet-calendar- = 
@ a delightful keepsake | 4 


5 for $1.00 
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SCHOOLS 


ARIZONA 7 
Gertrude Mary Sckv. 


School of Dancing 
14 North) Tugson Bivd., T on 


CALIFORNIA 


Ballet School, Sleeve 
Children, Adult and Teachers 
631 B St., San Mateo Diamond 


Frances Bowling Studio of the Dancc 
Training for Teaching 
_ Ballet - Spanish - Tap 
3434 E. Broadway, Long Beach iy 


' Michael Brigante Dance Studio 
Ballet - Toe - Spanish - Tap 
4167 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles | 


Bebe Carpenter Studic 

of Theatrical Arts 

Tap - Ballet.- Toe - Acrobatic - Baton 
1140 W. Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 44 


Kathryn Etienne Ballet School 

Teacher of: Mitzi Gaynor, Virginia Mayo. 
Gale Storm, etc. 

6636 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, HI !794 


Al Gilbert School of Dancing 
Teachers’ Training for Children's Work 
5210 Vineland Ave., N. Hollywood SU 2-9315 


Marjorie Hall School of Dancing 
Senta Moria, Calif. Ballet—Character—Tap 
_ Summer Dance Study Tours in Europe 


Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studio: Pasadena—!702 Lincoln Ave.., 
Arcadia—324 S. First St., 


Mason-Kahn, Studios 
{inst. “Ice Follies" ) All types dance for all 
ages 

1125 Market St. Sen Francisco 3 
SF Conservatory of Ballet & 
Theatre Arts 

Beginner thru Professional 
PUBLIC SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
2160 Green St., San Francisco 


UN 1-1210 


All Types of Dancing for All Ages 
“West Coast's Foremost Dance Instruction" 
~ 450 Geary St., San Francisco 2, GR 4-2338 


Stuart, Director Artist Studios 
All types of dancing, Allied Arts Prof. Routines 
_272\ Wilshire Blvd., S. Monica (new location) 


COLORADO 
Lition Cushing School of 


/1429 Marion Street, Denver 
‘Maxine Williamson — Associate 


Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe 
120] Clayton, Denver, Ea. 4789 


FLORIDA 


Armour School Ballet 
Artistic Director of The Ballet Guild 
1000 Bay Drive, Miami Beach. 


Distinctive Dance Styling 
Modern - Ballet - Toe - Charectet : 
- 247 Avenue Malaga, Coral Gables 


Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 

_ Ballet — Toe — Character — Adagio — 
Variations | 

Theatre 2,000 seats, rent for bondbrts 

_ Ph. 48-5462, 251. Palermo, Coral Gables 


Tao 


2.7485. 


Call SY 4-7265 


JO 7-3377. 
Shipley and Maple School of the Danse | 


PH.86-1011 - 
Phillis Kapp Studio of the Ar 


“FLORIDA le con rt) 


Frank Rey School of. bende 
709 East Cass St., Tampa, Fla. : 
* Tarpon Springs and Tampa 


NOIS 
teed | Studio 


Bernadine Hayes, Director 
Ballet - Tap - Character - Hula 


7002 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 She. 3-0752 
Belle Bender Ballet School 
Training for ‘Opera - Concert - Theatre . | 


410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gladys Hight School ot Dancing 
Trains for Teaching - Ballets Theatre: 
162 No. State St., Ghicago 2 


The International Ballet Club — 
Membership extended to Professionals © 
Office: 1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 


Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 
- 410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
| Webster 9- 3772 


North Shore Academy of Dance & 
Theatre Arts. 

G.!. APPROVED 

1054 W. Wilson Ave., 


Ruth Page 
540. North Michigan Ave.., 


John Petri Bajlet School 
Ballet - Character- Imterpretive 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


40 


Chicago . 


“Bentley Stone-Walter Camdye 


School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St. Chieaao 


INDIANA 
“Jordgn College of Music of Butler 
University 
Baccalaureate Degrees 
Complete Dance Dep't — Indianapolis 2 
IOWA 


Betty Mae Harris School of hese 
Member of: DMA, CNADM, DEA 
Boone & Perry 


KANSAS 


Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


Lewis-Wright School of Dance — 


Studios: Newton and Wichita, Kansas ~ 
Summer: Nat'l Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich. f 
KENTUCKY 
Courtney School of Dance 
304-308 Norton Building 
Louisville 2 Ja 7914 


\ Ellis Obrecht, director 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime : 
7-11 Beaver Place, Boston LA 3-7373 


MICHIGAN 


- Nicholas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Cecchetti Ballet-—Characte 


—Spanish (Home Study Castanet —— 


Course $3) , 
11332 Woodward, Detroit 2 
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WEST: VIRGINIA: 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jean Kieffer Schooi of Dance 
Box 373 
_ Yazoo City 
MISSOURI 
_Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 
Ballet - Tap - Acrobatic 
RKO Missouri Theatre Blida., Kansas City 


The Minna Bailis Dance School 7] 
Creative — Modern — Ballet ; 


846 New Lots Ave., Brooklyn 


Albert and Josephine Butler 
Ballroom Dante Postural Dynamics 
36 West. 59th St. PL 3-24/2 


NI 9-1743 


- Byrnes and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 


Ballroom-Material fer Teachers 
20! West 72nd St., at B'way. TR. 3-0852 
AIR CONDITIONED 
Dance Notation Bureau 
Notatofs to N. Y. C. Ballet Company) 
. Office: 430 bth Ave., N. Y: C.: 
OR 4-8050 
Roye Dodge School of Dance, Inc. 
Balle-—Tap—American 


| 123 West 49th St., N. Y. Cl 6-8798 
Eve Geatry 
330 East 43rd St. MU 9-8264 


’ Now Booking 1953-54 Dance Engagements 
Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222! 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. 28 
Betty Osgood - Carl Morris. 

Modern Dance Classes 

R70 Broadway SP 7-6749 


Jack Stanly School of Dance 
Tap, Ballet, Acrobatics, Spanish, Modern Jaz 
Day and Evening Classes 


1658 Bway (5Ist St.) N. Y.C. CO 5-9223 
OHIO 

Marie Bollinger Vogt 

‘Toledo Ballet Workshop 

2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo AD 9333 


Anneliese von Oettingen School of: 

Ballet 

Baller - Character - Acrobatic - 

2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 

Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 
— Ballet and Modern Dance 

Memorial Hall, Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA 
- Robert Bell School of Dance 


Former Soloist ‘Original Ballet Russe’ 
600-A N. Hudson,: Oklahoma City | 


Tap 


| TENNESSEE 


Helen Jones School of Dancing _ 
421 Walnut St. (Cadek Conservatory) — 
Chattanooga 3 | 


Jae Shillinglaw 


School of Ballet 
“1507 21st Ave. Nashville 


VIRGINIA 
‘Emilie Bearden School of 
Ballet — Toe — Adagio — Interpretive 


349-A Warwick Road, Warwick 


Barbuscak Studio of Dance Arts 
Instruction in all types of Dancing 
624 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont 


HAWAII 


May & Rogers hemes Studio 
Ballroom Instruction and Exhibitions 
138 So. Beretania Street, Honolulu 


AD 1542 


| 
t 
T 
| 
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8798 
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: Information for the College Dir ectory 
Roye Dédae Routines which arrived too late to be included on BALLET BOOK SHOP o 
by mail the chart (see page 38) appears below: 


“3 _in-1” Plan includes: Durh N. H. on Dance and Related 
Rourine — Costume Sxevem — Samet Music PUBLICATIONS BALLET 


Rove Doncr or Dance, Inc: Offers: modern, folk, ballroom, rhythmic, 
square and country, modern dance com- Edna Lucile Baum 
— ‘Dance courses are part of Educa- 0 20 West Sive. 
tion Dept. 
‘Dance Routines Collaboration arranged with’ play and | Book 
clear. descri ‘iptions Christmas concert, etc. = Contains barre ballet . steps with 
1. TESTED to insure success Instructors must’ have BA or MA: teac Price 
2. GRADED for all ages _ and professional, experience Send Tempo" Book 
Tap — ballet toe — character — h b f d: 
musical comedy — solo — group — tudents have become: professional dancers, GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
duet — trio — novelties college teachers and private studio .teac hers. 162 N. State St:, Chieago 1, Ill. 
EVA VARADY © Midwestern Univ., Wichita — Texas , 
Cernesie Hall, York 19, N. Y. Order Your Routines From 
Offers: ballet, character, modern ballroom UE 4 
Dance Dep’t. in College of Fine Arts BILLY TRU 
COLLECTORS Collaboration with music, art, and drama (Radi ont 
If you're not on our mailing ist or free Tl damate a adio's Original Tap Dancer. and Teacher o 
catalogues of dance books, you're missing | Ser 
the greatest selection at the most favorable Instructors must have teaching and profes- All Types Dances 
prices. WRITE TODAY! sional experience DISTINCTIVE. ROUTINES. f 
‘THE DANCE MART | No graduates as yet — the Dance Dest. 333 N. Madison Ave. 
Box 315, Midtown N. Y. 18 established the Hollywood 4, Calif. 


NEW FOR 

1954 
IDEAS 

‘NOVELTIES 
_ SKETCHES 
FABRICS 

COSTUMES 

CATALOGUES 


NOW THE PRESS 


WRITE TODAY 


IFOR YOUR 1954 CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
| WILL SEND IT AS SOON AS IT IS READY TO MAIL 

| This complete Catalogue and Price List will contain Sample Swatches: 
i Prices and Pictures of Material, Novelties, Accessories, Costumes. 


Supplies, Sketches, Jum - Ropes, Hats, Hat Frames, | Dance footwear, 
Prams, Maracas, Finger-Cymbals, Castanets, etc. 


AGAIN IN 1954 
-WOLFF-FORDING WILL LEAD 


Again in 1954 IN PRICE - — QUALITY — SERVICE peek ef 
Wolff. COMPLETE STOCK OF SELVA and 
Fording's TOTTEN'S HOLLYWOOD RECORDS 
7-Story E. B. SMITH 

Building Retail at $2.00. each. Write for Folder and Your TAPS 

ae Amazing Teacher's Offer on these records. | w ite f 

| | tite fo 
crammed { "BELL" Portable 3-Speed (Transeription) Phonograph | Special 


with every- [ and Amplifiers. Variable speed contrel, 30 to 60 RPM— Teacher's’ 
thing you willl 10 Watt; 15 Watt. maximum —separate Bass and Treble Offer on 
need for your} conitols—12" Speaker with 25° Cord—Extra Speaker ‘these and 
school, a Jack—2 Microphone Jacks. Write for full information [| other items. 
one roof. | and Bang Amazing Teacher's Offer on this wonderful 
machine. 


THE COMPLETE THEATRICAL DEPT. STORE ESTABLISHED 1893 


WOLFF-FORDING CO, INC. 


46 STUART ST., BOSTON 16, — | © HA 6-6240 


e 
ty 
1743 
D.A. 
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| 
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. sories is unchalleng 
dents and Professionals. For over 30 years 
. the Dance World has relied on Ben & Sally 
for speed in service and the finest in Dance 
Accessories. . 


for com plete 


there is 


ELASTIC 
SUNBACK LEOTARD 


Serving the dancer for years. 


Write 
Dept. BSM 154 


catalog. 


BROADWAY AT 


AGENK 1ES ON PRINCIPAL Cit 


ico 5-0550 . 
WALTER E. OWEN 
Photographer 


S8 West S7th Street 
New York 19, N. 


The only record:on the market to- 
day that includes Baby & Begin- 
| ners Songs & Routines at no extra 


| charge. 
Carroll's Danc-0-Graph 
3307 California. St. Louis 18 Mo. 


Tie Quality of Acces- 


among Teachers, Stu- 


« 


‘backed. pirouette 


the. “dancer’s look.” 


14 


| body 


(continued from page 53) 
acquired where strength is needed. 
Use every trick at your command to. im- 
press your students with the need for fine 
carriage. Shame, cajole, coax, order and de- 
mand it. Never relax your vigilance. Remem- 
ber that so-called dancers who lack the 
strength to maintain good placement while 
dancing look like so many half stuffed dum- 
mies being tossed about. Yet, the ‘simplest 
movement maybe a work of art when the 
bedy is held ‘in rightful position. 
~ “Tt is never what you do but how you do 
what you do that makes you a dancer. Any- 
body can raise an arm, kick, jump, 


does these things in a certain dancer’s man- 


ner with the body held in a certain dancer’s. 


way. “Nobody wants to see you turn six 
times on one foot if you look like a sack of 
meal and fall on your face at the end of 
the turns. And there is no joy in such a trick 
for you. But if you do one single straight- 
with a beautiful strong 
preparation and a clean ending you will find 
joy in the doing and we will find joy in 
watching you. This is what ‘you must work 
for if you wish to be a dancer.” —*How often 
have made such a speech to my class! 
Every young student needs a challenge. 
There must be a goal toward which to work. 
The desire to: become a hallerina mav not 
be a, young girl’s ambition, but ‘the desire 


‘to grow to he a lovely lady is seldom lack- 


ing. The desire to become a premier danseur 
is rarely present in the hearts of boys, but the 
desire to become a stalwart youth is ever pres- 
ent. These goals are achieved  throuch 
“noble .bearing.” A prideful carriage makes 
a $3.98 dress look like $33.99. 

Tell your classes that your insistance on 
good placement does not spring from. your 
wish to make them miserable. You want to 
give them an “air” that will remain a part of 
them all their, Jives, whether they become 
professional dancers or not. The- proudly held 
head. The lifted chest. The unhunched should- 
rs. The well tucked ) The 


: s and tummy. 
strone straight hack. The straight knees. The - 


weight well placed on t e| feet. — This is 
Tt is also the look ad- 
mired’ by all. 

Remember, placement takes strength as 
well as knowledge. Strength is gained through 
technique: the knowledge of how to use that 
strength is gained through instruction. So 
don’t be discouraged if sthe results you see 
seem slow. It takes time. Time for some means 
a year; for others, five years. But remember 
that a dancer without good placement is no 
dancer at all. He is simply a student of dance 
who has learned certain plfysical stunts which 
he performs to music. Such a student thas no 
style, no sense of line, no balance, no control. 

You. have struck pay dirt once your stud- 
ents achieve “an unaffected delight. in their 
own bearing.” This is the master key to good 
dancing. (to be continued) 


spin. |. 
around, stoop, stand still, etc. But the dancer 
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»500 St. Clair N. W., Cleveland 


RECITAL COSTUMES 


"Made fe Order 
Theatrical - Dancing 
Children 


BETTY 
Silk Costume Co. 
OPERA HOSE — TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS — PRACTICE SETS 


Fabrics Trimmings Accessories 
Goods—Make . Up—Stetches 


1954 Catalog On Request 


BETTY Silk Costume Co. 


13, Ohio 


DANCE AIDS RELEASE 


The ONLY complete Ballet Record Album 
with full text and illustrations 


BARRE e CENTER e TURNS and 

VARIATIONS plus a dance tor recital 
all chart 


English translation 
Purpose and Aim of each step 
Rules for doing step clearly and simply 
explained 

° Specially recorded phonograph. records 
using authentic Ballet Music ‘played by 
leading Hollywood recording artist 

° Development of the body and use @ 
various muscles 

Volume 2 — $15.00 Cumnieie (FOB) 


. 
e Correct ‘pronunciation 


This is a volume that is a 
MUST for every ‘teacher and 
student of Ballet. Arranged 
and supervised by Miss Maia 
Watson, internationally known 
dancer and choreographer. 
4 records singly—$!.50 each 
(no cod's) (FOB) 


DANCE AIDS CO., 6404 York Bivd., L. A. 42, Cal. 


BARNEY DANCE FOOTWEAR 
Write “for New 1954 Brochure 
634 Eighth Avenue, New York: 18, N. Y. 
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looking at tv... 


reviews 
(continued from page 


The frothy score for * 
was by Don Gohman. Peter Larkin, the “ com- 
pany s valuable designer, was responsible for 
the amusing set with’ its saucy flowers that 
popped up when they were watered. Dancers 
were Vivien Altfeld, - Joseph Savino, Gene 
Gavin, Irene’ Minor, Janet Miller, Anya, ‘Lee, 
Shirley Weaver, Robert Morrow, Ronald Col- 


ton, and Boris Runanin. 


Although we have never been captivated by 


Valerie Bettis’s harshly external handling of 
the Tennessee Williams play theme in -“A 
Streetcar Named Desire,’ it is the kind of 
concentrated theatre piece that is naturally 
suited to this small-scale group. And despite 


repeated performances, the “company +—:and 


certainly its principals — keeps the work 
remarkably in- focus. The emotional impulses 


seemed fresh and honest. And, although Mia 3 


Slavenska plays the role of Blanche on a 
much higher key than did its protagonists in 
film and theatre, she has given the role a 
logic of its own — one that suits the hysterical 
atmosphere of the whole ballet. eee 
Other works in ‘the current season were 
“Mile. Fifi” (Zachary Solov’s vehicle for Dani- 


lova) and “Symphonic Variations.” 
The conductor, Otto Froehlich, ~has made . 


some skillful arrangements for the small or- 


 chestra. And the sound he got from them was 
forceful unstrained. 


(continued from page ae 


_ danced again the James Starbuck arranged 


“Sleeping Beauty” that includes straight-faced 
dancing of the Petipa pas de sept by -the 


-show’s expert corps and a sleepy ‘Princess 


Aurora (Coca). who dozes at every climax in 
the Rose Adagio. This kind of humor’ is: best 
appreciated by those who know the ballet. 


| Thes fact that it can be given on television 


means the: directors recognize the existence of 


sizeable audience that can understand it. 


On Dec. 6 Jimmy Durante (Comedy Hour 


> NBC) postured as a ballet master, who saved 
' the ballet (it was never clear from what). 
- This is,aimed at a lower-browed audience and 


it was interesting to note what ballet clichés 
the masses are expected to understand, Dur- 
ante’s lyric had the inevitable rhyming of 


| Nijinsky and Minsky. He mentioned his tour 


chielli’s Dance of the Hours. 


jeté and entrechat as he cavorted to Pon- 
Biggest laugh 
from the studio audience was Durante’s re- 
luctance to dance due to suspected “spies 
from the Sadler’s Wells”. The one truly funny 
and original business was Durante’s number 
performed (for. security. reasons) behind a 
screen. One saw at intervals his head bobbing 
up for long moments of fabulouly sustained 


elevation. 


Groucho Marx garnered a few laughs when 
he got his_ free lesson on the Arthur Murray 
Party! on Nov. 16 (NBC). He showed his 
vaudeville background in his parodies of ball- 
room dances. 


JANUARY, 1954 


‘| Laughed at Spring” 


Nov. 14 was toe-shoe night at NBG. “Your 
Hit Parade” had its three girl dancers running 
Singly and 
brisés, volés, 


the gamut of ballet vocabulary. 
in unison they batted out 
echappés. fouetté turns, ete. 


The same evening “Your Show of Shows” 
had an: Offenbach operetta that boasted a 
Grand Ballet Classique, the dancers in tutus 
and tights. It was a pleasant arrangement but 
‘the camera could have found angles. more 
‘flattering and more intere&ing than the fixed 
Being an Offen- 


one above the entire group. 
back show it had to finish with a cancan 


and that found a lot of ex-Ballet Russe people ° 


gamboling in reminiscences of Gaité © Paris- 
ienne. 


cancan from Gaité that most directors ‘re- 


member. in setting dances of the “90's. Even | 


the Princeton Triangle Club’s all male tra- 
vesty shown on Toast of the Town on Dee. 6, 


had the boys wearing! copies of the Gaité cos- 
-tumes for a knock-kneed cancan. 


Though we vowed not to keep harping on 
Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander there was 


their beautiful Blue Danube Waltz on Dec. 5's 


Show of Shows — Bambi dancing on pointe 


and finding new ways of waltzing intimately 


with the ‘added wealth of balletic steps and 
poses. 

Ray Sete on his ABC show is another 
star one can’t ignore. He added to the joyéus- 
ness of the airlines with a Hill Billy number 


on Nov. 26 and a prize fighter routine to Ru- 


benstein’s Spring Song on Dec. 3. 
There’s one thing about dancers on ama- 
teur programs — they certainly have no taint 


of professionalisn. Thoroughly amateur, in the © 
worst sense of the word were Two Queens 


and a King (that’s who they said they were) 
who gave a flat-footed impression of the Ham- 


ilton Trio to the delight of easily pleased ; Ted : 


Mack (NBC-Dec. 5). 


For the record — Jose Limon’s Moor’s: 
Pavane was seen on Omnibus on Nov. 15. 


Renée Jeanmarie was on Toast of the Town 
on Nev. 15 and the Jack Cole Dancers and 
flamenco dancer Rafael Ruiz were on the Sate 
livan show on Dec. 6. 
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Recent motion pictures and Broadway | 
shows nothwithstanding, it is still Massine’s 


THE 


767 10th-Ave.. 


PRETTY BABY 
(Square Dance) 


No: 218% 


GOOFUS MAMBO 


(Mambo. for beginners) | 
No. 216 


ALEXANDRA 
DANILOVA 


(Ballet Exercises) 


No. 166 & No. 167 


ROUND ‘THE WORLD 
<HUMBA 


(For Beginners) 


No. 10027]__| 
SWANEE RIVER 


( Square Dance ) 
No. 30094 
TOY BALLET || 
(Children’s Ballet 
Novelty ) 
No. 183 
RUDOLF RED 
NOSED REINDEER 
(Novelty Tap) 
No. 158 


JINGLE BELLS 


(Tap Medley) | 
| No. 80022 


78145 


* 


‘The Finest Dance Irstruction 


To Be Had. 


Records 


Catalog On Request 


RAINBOW 


RECORDING CORP. 
New York 19, N., Y| 


JUdson 2-4680 
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‘For Seven Brothers” 


Michael Maule out of 


‘Hollywood Commentary .. 


MOTION PICTURES 
IN PRODUCTION | 


Columbia: Jack Cole . begins rehearsals 


immediately for the Betty” Grable starrer 


“The Pleasure Is All Mihe” with Marge 
and Gower Champion added to the all- 
star line-up. He-is also set to do a London 
version of “Kismet” in addition to an 
Oriental extravaganza at Jones Beach next 
summer. i 

M.G.M.: This studio turns bees its mam- 


moth Stage 29, all 23,482 sq. ft., to the big- 
-. gest hey dey yet for dancers, Michael 
'» Kidd’s brilliant“barn dance for “A Bride 


._. Taina Elg, Finn- 
ish ballerina currently appearing at Hel- 
sinki, reports to the «studio January 4th to 
begin long-term contract .. . With 
Brigadoon”, Jimmy 
Thompson inherits the third major role. . . 
Hermes Pan busy setting many numbers 
for nearly 100 dancers and principals in 
“Student Prince”... All three of these 
top-budget musicals are in Cinemascope, 


and it'll be field day for dancers on that 


“wide screen”. 


Paramount: Martin & Lewis’ “Living. It 


Up" set proved to be the most exciting 


spot in town while Nick Castle put the 


“You're Gonna Dance With Me Baby” num- . 


ber:before the Technicolor cameras. There 
were sonfé 300 extras on the set the day 
they shot the number and everyone in 
the business was anticipating the arrival 
of Sheree North who only last year was 
working in the chorus on this same stage. 
After the first’ “take” she had won the 
hearts of everyone on the Paramount lot. 
Her dance should be the “hottest” item 


-tohit celluloid in’ years. | 


& 


Torso”, 


The 16 jitterbug dancers in the’ film 


idolized Jerry Lewis who proved to be, a 


tine dancer and a wonderful. fellow. He 


and Dean Martin presented the girls and 
' boys with bracelets and cuff-links, in ad- 
dition to throwing a party . 


Darcy formerly with the han! Blue Show. 
has been signed to enatt the role of ‘Miss 


new film “Rear Window”. 


. 


Davis 


. Georgina 


a ballerina, in ‘Alfred Hitchcock's’. 


by Ted Hook 


20th Century-Fox: Robert Alton began re- 
hearsals for “Pink Tights’ with Druscilla 
“dancing-in”’ 
and Ernie Flatt and Joan Bayley assisting. 
‘Universal- International: Ludmilla Tcherina 


' makes her American film debut as a Ro- 


man princess in "Sign Of The Pagan.” 


DANCE THEATRE. 

David Lichine’s Ballet de La Ville des 
Anges 
wood December 10th for Franceé. Local 
dancers Wilda Taylor, Dick Lerner, Erin 
Martin and Bob Petrovitch have, been 
added to the company . . Producer Dave 
Siegel will present ‘Great To Be Alive” 
at the Las Palmas Theatre featuring: Kay 
Ballard, with Lee Scott choreographing 
and spotting local dancers Bette Erzeivan, 


Helen Silver, Keith Cooledge and Buddy 


Bryan. The gala opening —— to be 
“the” event of the New Year .: . The famed 
Sadler's Wells Ballet ees. December 
9th, dancing the 4-act “Swan Lake” 
Shrine Auditorium to a distinguished ca- 


pacity crowd. Ballerina Violetta Elvin, was - 


forced to bow out of the opening due to a 
sprained leg and Margot Fonteyn danced 
instead. Miss Elvin was to have been tested 


by Cecil B. DeMille for a top role in “The 


Ten Commandments” 
Dance Theatre,’ 
Vegas, opens at the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
in early Jan. 
in concert at the University oi Seattle .. . 


. Agnes dé Mille’s 


Matt Mattox (in his first big: dancing role . 


in MGM's “A Bride For Seven Brothers’) 
has been signed by femme- producer Ann 
Anderson to choteograph a new revue 
titled "Out Of Our.Minds”’ at the Ivar 
Theatre. Hollywood; rehearsals begin Jan. 
4th for a Feb. 2nd opening . . 
Horton Dance Theatre continues to operate 
umder the directorship of Frank Eng and 
“Choréo ‘53’ has resumed production with 
a. new . Afro-Caribbean work titled 
“Xango"; Carmen de Lavallade dances 
the title role with James Truitte jin a fea- 


for Marilyn Monroe. 


(Los Angeles Ballet) left Holly-- 


Trio & Sammy Davis Jr., 


in the 


currently playing Las- 


. Sujata & Asoka appeared © 


a featured acting role 


. The Lester 
‘a musical 


chas 


Keith Cooledge receiving plaudits lor 


his work at the Ben Bard Playhouse where 
he staged two one-act plays in dance 
form; the first, “Aria Da Cappo” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay was set to Shostako- 
vitch's polka from “Age Of Gold” with 


Arun Evans dancing the. lead; the second, - 


Tennesee Williams’ “Portrait of A Madon- 
na’. The choreographer and Kilo Sanes 
danced the title roles ... Lola Montes and 
her Spanish Revue just completed an en- 
gagement at the United Artists Downtown 
with 13 production numbers in authentic 


Flamenco. style; especially effective were 


“Caprigcio Espagnol” 


TELEVISION =—s 


Harold Belfer has ¢ompleted choreog- 
raphy for a Be film with the Will Mastin 
the series will be 
a musical of the “book” type and is.te 
feature Frances Taylor and Wilbur Bradiey 
(formerly with Katherine Dunham). Hal 
also staged the wonderful “Sandman Bal- 
let’ to Les Brown's swing version of ‘The 


and ‘Alegrias’’. 


Nutcracker Suite’, with Gene Nelson in 


the title role, for the Bob Hope Show . 
Olga Lunick was responsible for the very 
original choreography on display in the 
“Omnibus” presentation of U.P.A.’s “The 
Pifty-first Dragon” (Dec. 20th program). 


‘TED BITS 


Central Casting Corp., responsible for 


the plaging of all motion picture dancers, 
was ni¢ck-named "Santa Baby” during the 


holidays. since their switchboard has just 


placed some 150 dancers’: . . Charles 


Marion is writing Nick Castle’s autobiog- 


raphy ... Dancer Judy Landon signed to 
“About ‘Mrs. Leslie” starring Shirley Booth 

a Rodgers and Hammerstein planning 
version .of John Steinbeck’s 
“Cannery Row” for B’way Edwin 
Lester scouting B’way legit houses to pur- 
> a showcase for his Civic Light Opera 
hits . .. Nancy Walker told Mike Connolly 
her very first dancing partner’s name was 


Leo Tahrd. 
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(continued from page 4) 

has recently joined the faculty .. . A per- 
ermance on Nov. 28 by the Scarborough 
jallet Theatre. directed by Iris Merrick 
eatured “The Dancing Princesse:’ (excel- 
on NBC TV), and “Peter and the Wolf” 
_,. On Dec. 8th, the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege students presented a dance demon- 
stration at the County Center, White 
Plains. It was directed by Bessie Shonberg: 
and Ruth Lloyd and “arranged by the 
Westchester Dance Council . 
Vodehnal, pupil of the Kotchetovsky School 
in Houston, Tex., won a_ scholarship 
awarded by the Allied Arts Association of 
Houston, which entitles her to study with 
Alexandra Danilova . 


News Notes... 


Jimmie Selva of Selva’'s more 
than shoes. As a result of his activities in 
songwriting during the past few years he 
was elected to the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP) last year and 6 became a 
recognized songwriter, too. The firm of 
Selva-Ringle produces the songs, all dance 
minded, which include such titles as “Two 
Little Pink Ballet Slippers”, “There's Noth- 


Ballerina” and many others. 


of Herbert's and Gene Perlman, formerly 


Associations... 

CNADM held an all-day session at the 
Savery Hotel in Des Moines, Iowa on Nov. 
22. Faculty included Leo Kehl, Elisa Stig- 
ler, Sylvester Smith. Adele Artinian, Ann 
Barzel, Marie Buczkowski and Louise Ege. 
Regional Director, Betty Mae- Harris, or- 
ganized the meeting .« . Florida DMA 
met Nov. 27th and 28th at Daytona Beach. 
Jack Stanly was guest teacher .. . The 
Dec. 6th meeting of DM of Calii., presented 
Harjis Plucis, Ballet Master of the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet Co. as guest teacher... 
The Penn. Assoc. of Dance Teachers, Inc. 
had Margaret Craske, Hadassah, Jimmy 
Coolet, Jean Sturrock Mead, and Mildred 


-| Duryea, as faculty at their Phila. material 


session on Dec. 6th . . . The La. Dance 
‘Masters announced their 23rd Annual 
Christmas Convention, Dec. 27 and 28, in 


New Orleans, La. Rose Lorenz and Jimmy 


Sutton to teach. 
The N.Y. Society. had its regular meet- 


| ing on Dec. 13th at the Astor Hotel . 


DEA held an open material session on 
Nov. 22 at the Park Sheraton. Charles Mor- 
ison, Yura Lazowosky, Edward Sinclair, 
Hadassah and Phil Jones will teach . 


The newly formed West Coast branch of 
the Cecchetti Council of America, held its 
lst meeting on Dec. 6th at the Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel. On the faculty were Nina 


IANUARY, 1984 


lently presented by Miss Merrick last year 


. Andrea 


ing Like Dancing”, “I'd Like to be a Little 
Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co. has opened 


aN. Y. branch at, 1650: B’way, under the 
joint management Gf Sol Seifstein, formerly . 


‘opened with Etta Buro’s 


Ness, Anne Tolaad, Mona Frances; Peggy 


Slater. Margaret Ketchum, Germaine Bal- 
lou and Olga Fricker. director “of the west 


coast group. 


In Review: 
Sonia Stiller's. in Action” of- 


fers a great deal in exchange for its $1.00 


purchasing price. Following. the current 3D 


of 3 dimensional dances and others of 
dancers who move when you look thru 


- different sides of the glasses that come in 


a pocket of the book. You then proceed 
to a leat job of indicating right and wrong 
basic ballet positions. This, plus limbering 
exercises, several dance puzzles, 3 dances 
with descriptions and music, and a glos- 
sary of ballet terms are.also included. 


CHICAGO NEWS... 

Jimmy Payne taught a master class and 
his group gave a demonstration of prim- 
itive dances for the Chicago Dance 


_Council’s Nov. symposium at the U. of 
Chicago. The Council's Dec. 13 Christmas 


party was to include dances by the 


Ateitis Dancers, a Lithuanian folk group 
..Madeline Kao, Neville Black and a° 


group danced “No Man is an Island”, a 
work expounding world fellowship at the 
YWCA's World Dance Festival on Nov. 20 

.Trini Reyes stops the show at the 
Polina House’s Empire Room, dancing an 
Algerias in ruffled flamenco skirts as well 
as a Farruca and Bulerias in her emi- 
nently becoming tight trousers... 


ham, is now dancing at the Blue Angel... 
The Ballet Guild's program on Nov. 27- 
29 showed the Chicago group starting its 
fourth season with some definite char- 
acteristics of an- established company. 


There is continuity both as to principal - 


dancers and choreographers, though the 
corps is still in a state of flux and most 
vulnerable . . . The November programs 
“Caprices” to 
Mendelssohn music, a light ballet danced 
with freshness and ease. In his “Nocturne” 
to Debussy music Charles Bockman has 
created a poetic moving ballet that will 


certainly be kept in the repertory. The | 


expertness and showmanship of an ex- 
perienced choreographer were evident in 
the excerpts from Ruth Page's “Vilia” 
which were danced excellently and very 
well received. Berenice Holmes’ ‘“Con- 
certo” had some fine moments but also 
had an over-all stamp of over-ambitious- 


ness. The staging by Gerald Ritholz was 
clever and imaginative. 


Chicagoan Joan Ehemann is a new re- 
cruit to the Ballet Theatre. 
Richard France is in charge “; the 


_ dances for “Wish You Were Here” cur- 


rently ensconced with swimming pool and 
other accoutrements at the Shubert The- 


atre. France has been with the show since 


its Broadway premiere and recently set 


Jackie 
Daemois, at one time with Katherine Dun- 


the dances for the London production... 
Lotte Goslar proved to be one of the most 
applauded members of Hollywood's Turn- 
about Theatre which played a number of 
engagements in Chicago and suburbs. 
Sybil Shearer. who gave concerts at 
B’klyn Academy and at Smith College in 
Nov. is again staging “The Christmas 


. _ Wish” with 205 adults and children at 
-, enthusiasm, the book starts with drawings © 


Winnetka, Ill. this holiday season. 3 mem- 
bers of Miss Shearer's faculty are teaching . 


“Sybil Shearer Dance” in the elementary 


schools of Glencoe’ (near Chicago). 
Ruth Page is choreographing a new - 


version of the Salome and Herod episode 


to Richard Strauss music. It will be pre- 
sented soon in Mandel Hall with Mies Page 
as Herodias, Bentley Stone as Herod & 
Barbara Steele as Salome. Ann Barzel 


At Work... 
The Toledo (Ohio) Ballet piiitiinel en 
Nov. 8th in the first of a series of 4 pro- 
grams sponsored by the Toledo Ballet 
Auxiliary. The next will be Jan. 10, with 
Ruth Murray and Wayne Univ. Dancers 
as guests .. . On Nov. 7th, the Louisville 
Ballet presented a/concert jointly with, 
the Louisville Philhdrmonic Chorus, feat- 
uring Leon Danielian and Alfred Brooks 

as guest stars and directors. 


CANADIAN DATELINE... 


In Winnipeg there were slightly damp- 
ened feelings about Arnold Spohr’s new. 
ballet, “Children of Men.” Set to the Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue of Cesar Franck, 
the work drew a chorus of abuse 4nd a 
virtually unanimous critical thumbs down... 
It will almost certainly be dropped quickly 
from the repertoire. Still, remembering the 
first two fine ballets by the young premier 
danseur of the ¢ompany, one can echo 
Jimmy. Durante’s dictum about; “To suc- 
ceed with the girls you need looks, money 


and personality — but two out of three 
ain't bad!” 


Still very proud of their accreditation as 
“Royal,” the Winnipeg Ballet will not be 
too active until the New Year when they 
start off on a wide tour that will include 
the Maritime Provinces on Candda’s east- 
ern seaboard for. the first time. U.S. en- 
gagements include a week at the National 
Theatre in Washington early in February, 
and a number of one night stands later - 
through the midwest under the auspices 
of Columbia Concerts. A number of Cana- . 
dian works will be carried, including the 
popular work “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew.” A new arrangement of the often- 
moving “Shadow on the Prarie” will also 
be seen in a repertoire of 15 ballets and 
company of 24 dancers. 

From Toronto, the National Ballet Guild 
is girding! its forces anew to repeat last 
season's successful coast-to-coast: tour 
with a number of new places thrown in. 


.The eastern Canadian tour began mid- 


November and is covering all points from 
77 
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the Canadian of Ottawa Holifex 


on the Atlantic Ocean. Early ‘54 will also 
see the Franca cofmpany in the U.S., with 
stops at such places as Buffalo, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. The two 
dancing couples, Alpine and Jury Gott- 


 shalks, and Leis Smith and David Adams, 


again head the company, -which includes 


_ 33 dancers in 12 or 13 ballets, Standard 


works will be carried, including “Coppe- 
lia,” “Lilac Garden,” and “Giselle,” with 
Tudor’s “Gala Performance,” the second 


act of “Swan Lake” (and some. dances 


from act three), added to the fare. The big 
novelty will be “Dark of the Moon” in 
ballet form by Joey Harris, with music 


‘by the noted Canadian film composer 


~ Louis Applebaum. Celia Franca will ap- 


pear more often with the company this 
season. New faces include Ray Moller 


_from Vancouver, Jacqueline Iving of Vic- 
 toria,. Mimi Logvinoff from :Toronto and 
-Montrealer Sylvia Mason. The tour ends 
late April in the west. 


Francis Coleman 


LONDON DATELINE... 


Roland Petit brought his Ballets de ‘Paris 


back to London for a three week season 


from November 30th, showing the ballets 
that will be given when the troupe visits 


‘New York in the New Year, although for 


rather different 
_’ Marchand was not with them, and Jean 


— 


the London season the company was 
in personnel. Colette 


Babilee joined for London and danced 
“Blue Bird” (with Violette Verdy) and Petit's 
role in “Le Loup”. Babilee was suffering 


from a strained muscle but with all respect | 


ior such an injury it was hard to forgive 


the indiscipline of his performances, which 


For her, 


did nothing but damage the memories 
London has—and will retain—of his 
great dancing inthe early years of Les 
Ballets des Champs‘ Elysees. Leslie Caron. 
“by courtesy of M. G. M.”, appeared dur- 
ing the last week of the season and drew 
a full quota of film fans into the theatre. 
Petit created a new ballet “La 
Belle “au Bois Dormant” which had no 
connection with the Petipa work of the 


- same name, but was about a puppet 


- himself.’ 


(Caron) coming to life. “La Croqueuse de 
Diamants” 
London for the fisst time with Liliane 
Montevecchi in the title role, created for 
Renee Jeanmaire in New York. Despite 
the ravishing settings of George Wak- 


hevitch, a delightful initial idea and some! 
fine performances, the work was not found 
to add up to much as a ballet. In his — 


present ballet-cum-revue phase Petit is 
losing sight of dancing in his enthusiasm 
for the theatre; the eyes of the spectator 


stray more and more to the settings and 


the dancers become relatively unimportant. 
Nevertheless Petit has some fine dancers 
in thé company—notably the lyrical 


| Violette Verdy who had a big personal 


success — and he is 


dancing 


ballet companies. 


for the 


was revived and shown in 


The Revel Academy of Dancing, which 


was founded in 1920 with the object of 


encouraging correct teaching of ballet 
in Britain, has since that date extended 


its activities all over the Commonwealth 


and to other countries. The Queen is 
Patron and Dame. Adeline Genee the 
charming and untiring President. Four 
scholarships are awarded alternate years 
—two in Australia, one in New Zealand ~ 


and one in Seuth Africa—to the value 


of £200 each to help promising students to 
come to England to study. Among former 
winners have been Elaine Fifield, Rowena 
Jackson, Alexander Grant and many other 
dancers_ who have since joined leading 
ng 1954 an award 
is to be made kno as “The Royal 
Academy of Dancing-de Valois Scholar- | 
ship” for a young dancer from Canada, 


to to England for one for 
supplementary training. The value ‘is 250. 


guineas. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Royal Acad- 


~emy of Dancing, 154 Holland Park Avenue, 


London, W. 11. 

Some idea of the work acti by the 
R. A. D. in England is given by the 
announcement that in the season 1952-53 
there were 1,884 candidates for the Major 
(professional) Examinations and 35,355 
Children’s Examinations. Exam- 
iners are sent to all parts of the British 


Commonwealth and next year a repre- 


sentative will work in Mexico & Jamaica. — 


Mary Clarke 


DIRECT FROM PARIS... 
The great event of the month in Paris 


was the appearance of Alicia Markova | 


with the Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet. Her 


reception can only be described as sen- 


sational, with audiences cheering every 


evening and the press going all out... 


New ballets, (too late for review) will be 
“L’Aigrette” by Princess Bibesco, music 


by Chavachadze, sets and costumes by 


Rina Roselli; “Feu rouge-Feu vert”, Serge 
Golovine’s first choreographic attempt and 
“The Emporer Adrien”, with choreography . 
by Victor Gsovsky. | 

Janine Charrat, just returned from a 


a 


German tour, is preparing a-series of per- 


formances in France...same for Marcel 
Marceau and his mime-ballets . . . Impor- 
tant French dramatist Marcel Achard is 
working on an adaptation of Offenbach’s 
“La Belle Helene”, for Renee Jeanmaire 
alter her American musical . . . The stage- 
hand strike has postponed the st 
of “Oberon” at the Opera. | 

Grazioso Cecchetti, son of famous Enrico 


Cecchetti, is-in Paris to open a school 


based on the methods of<his father. He 
will also publish and edit a. textbook of 
this method and probably open a studio 
in London. The son of Grazioso heads the 
Cecchetti school in Turin, Italy. 

Camille de Rhynal announces the first 


Giselle, 
| CHILE: 
ances of 


month, played to capacity houses, 


to be sponsored by the Paris publication 
“Toute La Danse”...Juana made an 
appearance at the Comedie des Champs 
Elysees in a program of ethnic dances... 
Three former Diaghilev stars will be chor- 
eographing at La Scala in Milan next 
season: Lifar, Massine and Balanchine. 
Vala Bovie presented the first of a series 
of children's ballets at the Salle Pleyel, 
Charmingly done, “The Song of Glass" 


told of a glass that, atniga every time a 


little girl touches it. 3 

Ballets Peaux Rouges \(Redskin Ballet) 
will present American In dances at 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees for the. 
first time, under the sponsorship of the 
Cultural Services of the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. Jean Silvant — Saul Colin 


LATIN AMERICA REPORT... 
ARGENTINE: A new work, “Zupay”, re. 
‘ceived its premiere at the Colon, chore- 
ography by Angelita Velez, music by 
Sylvia Eisenstein libretto by Carlos. th 
Vega. Principal dancers: Irina Borovsky, | 
Antonio Truyol and Jose Neglia. : 
BOLIVIA: The second season presented 
by the “Ballet Oficial” of La Paz, directed 
by Meana Leonidoff included “El Cavo 
denti o l'Incantesimo dell’'Amor" (adapted 
from a play by Carlo Gozzi), “Léreley’ 
and “El Hada de las Munecas”. The 
company hopes to appear in Lima in the | 
near future. P 
BRAZIL: The “Ballet da Juventude" 
commemorated the 25th anniversary 0 
Cecchetti’s death on Nov. 13th with a pro-/ 
gram which included a class that demon-' 
strated the basic principles of the Cec! 
*chetti method. The Teatro Municipal Com.) 
pany, led by Tatiana Leskova, is tour — 
bound for Montevideo, Uruguay.. 
CUBA: “Ballet Alicia Alonso” 


in ‘ts 


Oct./Nov. season presented a repertoire 


ranging from “La Fille malt Gardee’ 
“Giselle”, “Aurora’s Wedding”, “Coppelia’ 
and Balanchine's “Apollo” to a new wort 
by Cuca Martinez del Hoyo called ‘Son-| 
goro Cosongo”. Alicia Alonso danced 
Swanilda and other roles. 
A -series of special perform- 
“Petrouchka”, “Don Juan’, 
“Redes”, “Green Table”, etc. put an end 
to this year’s season. . . It was also ex- 
citing to watch the corps de ballet dance 
the Rosenkavalier Waltzes (chor. Hein:| 
Poll) before an audience of 60,000 at the} : 


National Stadium as part of the pagecnif — 
at the inter-university football match. . 


PERU: The Lima season, announced 
has been the most important one to takef 
place in Peru as yet. “Concerto Grosso’ 
(chor. by director Dimitri Rostoff) and “Po 
lovetsian Dances” were most successful. 
Guest artists Tatiana Grantzeva, N. Pola: 
jenko and E. Stinnet proved satisfactory; 
among the Peruvian dancers Ana Maric} 


“World Congress of Young” Dancers” for Arnillas and Lili Talavera were the mos! 


Oct. 1954, in Lausanne, 


Switzerland — 
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towards stardom in 
Selva Footwe ar and 
; « Asthey say in the theatre, ‘you! ve 
got to be good to stay on top: And for 
tudents 


generations stars and 
_ have studied, practiced dnd danced to 
fame in Selva Balance 


d-Design Footwear: 


Look for and insist on the Selva label, for the 


finest 1n dance wear and accessories: 


w York City Ballet 


send for new catalog 
ostumes, 
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bua -Dasig footwear & accessories 
New York 19, Vi. 
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